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Introduction 

In the final years of the 19 th century after the birth of 
Christ the civilized world is confronted with a large prob¬ 
lem whose solution may perhaps be of the greatest im¬ 
portance for humanity’s later development through time. 

Two majestic forces have collided, two disparate cul¬ 
tural developments, which both hold an unlimited sway 
over its adherents. 

On one side stand the Western nations suffused by an 
electric, dynamic force, which has inspired them to ac¬ 
complishing the greatest enterprises, a force that still de¬ 
mands expansion and progress with undiminished strength 

It is this driving force that has brought the sons of the 
West all the way out to the gates of the Chinese empire. 
They knocked on the doors and would force their way in¬ 
side unceremoniously with the barbarian's threats and 
physical might. They succeeded in making a small breach 
since the watchmen had become somnolent from the sweet 



nectar of a thousand years of peace. Some of the Europe¬ 
ans got in, but forgot to shout Victoria. 

For what did they find inside the walls? An old, vener¬ 
able Leviathan, who looked down on the uninvited guests 
with millennia of inborn pride. They had come upon the 
largest civilization the sun ever shone on and encountered 
a race that had passed through all the stages of progress 
and still had come well out of their trials, unharmed and 
strengthened, ready to take up the toughest fight for sur¬ 
vival. 

The future will see a violent struggle between the 
Eastern and Western cultures. What the outcome will be, 
well, that is only known to Him who rules over the fate of 
all humanity. Those who have studied the direction of 
both cultures up through history think that a compromise 
is regrettably almost unimaginable. One thing is certain: 
The battle will have larger consequences than any other 
historical struggle between races. 
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T he sharpest weapon that the Western major powers 
have indirectly made use of in their attempts to un¬ 
dermine the Chinese civilization's ability to resist is - 
Christian propaganda. The smaller European states have 
also rallied under the Christian mission's banner, con¬ 
scious or unconscious about the propaganda's real pur¬ 
pose. The spreading of Christianity in China is an issue 
large enough to be viewed from several sides. Different 
opinions can be postulated about the aims of the mission, 
all depending on one's ability to see through euphemisms 
and hypocrisy. However, there is a common baseline from 
which the missionaries' work can be plotted and that is - 
the political effects of a foreign religion's introduction into 
an old civilization. 


* 

At the present time China has four religious systems: 
Confucianism , which really is not a religion, but a lofty 
moral philosophy whose aim is to teach people to govern 
themselves and others. It encourages everyone to do right 
and love virtue for its own sake without fear of punish¬ 
ment or hope of reward. 

Buddhism, Taoism, and Mohammedanism together 
with Confucianism rule the broad layers of society and 
satisfy the less educated classes' need for something su¬ 
pernatural, mystical, that they can believe in and comfort 
them in their difficult struggle for survival. 
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The educated classes - the adherents of Confucius - 
are very materialistic and laugh at all that cannot be ex¬ 
plained by sound reasoning. The master once said, when 
one of his disciples wanted to know what he thought of the 
spirit world: " We do not know even this world; how would 
we know what lies beyond the grave?" 

The followers of Confucius have consistently resisted 
the teachings of both Buddha and Mohammed. Christiani¬ 
ty is also a thorn in their side. They claim, and perhaps 
justifiably, that Confucius has laid down unsurpassable 
rules for living in harmony with their national customs 
and traditions. They feel that all who can even approxi¬ 
mately attain the Confucian ideal will stand comparison 
with the adherents of any foreign religion whatever. 


Thus it cannot be lack of religious doctrines in this 
largest civilization that has caused a large number of sin¬ 
cere fanatics to join the West's mission armies. We must 
assume that it is their total lack of knowledge of the people 
among whom they intend to spread Christianity. 

It is not to wonder that China's statesmen, and all the 
Europeans who have personal experience of China, follow 
with close attention the immense efforts made by the apos¬ 
tles of the most energetic and power-hungry religion. 

Their propaganda will without a doubt eventually 
come to shake the foundations of the entire Chinese social 
order. 

It is therefore not wise to underestimate the conse¬ 
quences of introducing into this densely populated empire 
a force more irresistible than dynamite, a force that has 
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split countries like blocks of stone. The mission's preten¬ 
sions are of such a nature that an immense moral respon¬ 
sibility absolutely must fall on its shoulders. Only 
thoughtless and fanatical missionaries can take this re¬ 
sponsibility lightly. 

Based on Jesus' words to his apostles: "Go therefore 
and make all people your disciples (Matt. 28-19), the mis¬ 
sionaries consider themselves entitled to rule over the con¬ 
science of millions. They pretend to an absolute superiori¬ 
ty over the long row of great philosophers and teachers of 
the people who have made the nation what it is. They 
claim to have a right to do away with all customs, tradi¬ 
tions, ceremonies, and religions that do not conform to 
their own narrow views based on a divine mandate, an ap¬ 
ostolic office to which they have appointed themselves. 

The self-appointed apostles claim to be able to enter 
into the depths of human emotions and touch consciences 
that presumably have been weakened or gone to sleep with 
a living flame. The missionaries' responsibility is truly 
great. If only their own consciences were capable of bear¬ 
ing it! 

By the treaties of 1860 the teaching of Christianity was 
allowed - because it taught the people virtues, and if the 
missionaries did not foster anything other than virtues in 
the hearts of the heathen, then surely all right-thinking 
men would wish the promulgation of Christianity to pro¬ 
ceed as widely and swiftly as possible. 

But a cursory review of European history shows that in 
real life Christianity has taught people much else other 
than being virtuous, and the Chinese students who attend 
European universities will with good reason testify that 
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the paragraph in the treaties that gave the Chinese gov¬ 
ernment's approval to the spreading of Christianity and 
allowed the missionaries to stay anywhere in the country 
was extremely misguided. 

Deeper than the ocean is the cleft between the spirit of 
the Christian creed , its uplifting and cleansing power over 
the individual, and the spirit in the modern, so-called 
Christian nations. Unfortunately, the teachings of Christ 
and Christendom in its collective connotation are so mixed 
together in the common mind that they must really be con¬ 
sidered as a single entity. 

The Christian nations are like the political parties. The 
individual citizen may be honest, modest, and tolerant, but 
when part of a crowd can exhibit behavior that he as an 
individual person would have condemned. 

From a theoretical point of view, the pure Christian 
creed is almost unknown in the world. It is a metal that is 
never found alone, but is always blended with other ele¬ 
ments. And then the question arises: What elements will 
the new religion combine with in China and to what ex¬ 
tent? As long as this question is not answered no living 
being can expect any inordinately rapid growth for the 
Christian gospel. 

When we turn our attention to the progress the mis¬ 
sionaries have had in China, we can no longer feel thrilled 
about it. The mission began its activities 300 years 
ago, and according to the latest statistics % - one eighth - 
of one percent of the population profess to follow one of 


The mission really began its activities in 1307, when Pope Clement 
V established the Peking archdiocese. 
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the numerous sects of Christianity that comprise the China 
mission. 

Statistics are generally incomplete, but in this case it is 
all we have to go by. The missionaries themselves must be 
the judges of the quality of the converted. 

According to the latest statistical information there are 
at present ca. 2,100 European and American missionaries 
in China - 1,300 men and 800 women. In addition there 
are ca. 2,000 native assistants. 

The Catholic mission has ca. 600 missionaries and 400 
native assistants. The number of Chinese Catholics is es¬ 
timated to be ca. 525,000. 

The Protestant mission, which consists of 40 associa¬ 
tions, has ca. 1,500 missionaries and 1,600 native assis¬ 
tants. The number of Chinese Protestants is estimated to 
be ca. 40,000. 

Thus there should be about 570,000 Christians to be 
found among the country's 400,000,000 inhabitants. 

Of the foreign missionaries, ca. 230 or 11% are Scan¬ 
dinavians. 

The mission members, who have not joined foreign as¬ 
sociations, belong to the following associations: 


The Swedish Mission Society 13 

The Swedish Mission in China 18 

Salvation Alliance 9 

Swedish Baptists 1 

Franson's Scandinavian Alliance Mission_ 90 


131 


Supported by Americans. 
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Norwegian-Lutheran China Mission Alliance 9 

The Norwegian China Mission 10 

Bethania China Mission 2 

Naestegaard's Mission 2 

Franson's Scandinavian Alliance Mission _5 

28 

The Danish Mission Society 3 

Franson's Scandinavian Alliance Mission _2 

.- - 5 


One eighth of one percent is a very modest result when 
we think of the hundreds of million dollars, which might 
have alleviated a great deal of European poverty, and of 
the thousands of accomplished people who have died in 
the struggle 

One phenomenon certainly deserves an investigation. 
A question will come up again and again, namely this: 

Why do the Chinese firmly refuse to receive the gospel 
of the Prince of Peace? 

This question is answered in diverse ways: by keeping 
silent - with prayers and compassion for the infidel ques¬ 
tioner; by consigning it to the rubric of "the Almighty's 
inscrutable ways;" with tedious citations from the Scrip¬ 
tures, etc. All this may be well meant, but it does not sat¬ 
isfy thinking minds. A non-partisan and candid analysis of 
the matter is wanted. 


Both members are considered crackpots by Europeans in China. 
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It really is a wonder, when we think of what the gos¬ 
pels offer, that the people do not receive the joyous mes¬ 
sage with open arms. One would think that the hope of 
eternal salvation after death would penetrate into their ex¬ 
istence like rays of the sun that find their way in to the 
prisoner for life through the iron bars of the prison's win¬ 
dow. 

What can the reason be? It is not intolerance, since the 
Chinese take the prize among all nations for tolerance with 
regard to religion. One may be a disciple of Confucius, 
Lao-tse, Buddha, or Mohammed and still live on good 
terms with one's neighbors. It is only the apostles of Chris¬ 
tianity that the whole nation spurns and bitterly rejects. 


At the General Conference of the Protestant Mission¬ 
aries in China held in Shanghai in 1890, a number of pa¬ 
pers were read over the most diverse subjects concerning 
the China mission. Among these the paper by the mission¬ 
ary Timothy Richard regarding the Chinese government's 
position regarding the mission stands out for its scrupu¬ 
lous, impartial, and tolerant spirit. He rises high above all 
the euphemisms and pious modes of speech that empty 
heads all too often employ to conceal their spiritual pov¬ 
erty. 

In the introduction he gives an overview of the rela¬ 
tionships between church and state in various European 
countries and finds that "everywhere there is an under¬ 
standing between these two powers, and that whenever 
acute conflicts have arisen between state and church, the 
result has been catastrophic civil wars." 
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The author then makes the very important observation 
from the mutual intolerance between Christians that "since 
a Church so often could not acknowledge the divine in 
Christian creeds that only in form differed from its own, 
how much more difficult must it not be to acknowledge the 
divine in religions that are as different from ours as the 
Chinese?" 

He then continues to show the position the Chinese 
government has taken vis-a-vis the Christian Church on 
the supposition that the growth of a religion depends on 
the support it is given by the state. 

"The Chinese government has been accommodating 
and tolerant, whereas the influential classes have been 
consistently bitterly opposed. In return for the millions 
that have been annually expended by the missions, in re¬ 
turn for the thousands of people who have received medi¬ 
cal care free of charge, and the thousands who have been 
saved from starvation, the Chinese only credit the most 
infamous slanders regarding the missions." 

Richard then describes the nature of the resistance that 
hinders the growth of the gospels. It is distressing to hear 
how badly most of the educated Chinese think of Chris¬ 
tians, but it is even more distressing to hear that their mis¬ 
taken view in the matter possibly is due to the missionar¬ 
ies themselves. 

"The primary reason for the hate of the Christian creed 
is its foreign origin. It will never be erased from the Chi¬ 
nese people's memory that it was imposed on them with 
the bayonet. Nor have the missionaries done anything to 
cause these humiliating and hurtful memories to be forgot¬ 
ten. They always point to the treaties and the most favored 
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nations paragraphs when difficulties arise with the local 
officials. In every province the bitter feelings are kept 
alive with demands and arguments about compensation for 
damages incurred during the disturbances. In 1886 the 
Chinese government published a small selection of legal 
proceedings between the people and the missionaries - 15 
with Catholic and 9 with Protestant missions!" 

Richard then briefly touches on the bitter battles be¬ 
tween church and state in Europe and leaves us to ponder 
what the Chinese people's feelings might be regarding a 
foreign religion forced onto them by the conqueror's harsh 
demand. 

Then he moves on to describe a whole library of anti- 
Christian literature that has been published in Shanghai. 
These "bluebooks," as he calls them for the sake of brevi¬ 
ty, is a collection of writings by China's best known au¬ 
thors. 

The first volume is an historical account of Christiani¬ 
ty's introduction into China and the attempts that have 
been made to drive this "wicked" creed out of the country. 
This is followed by several official documents, among 
them Tsung-li-Yamen's "Memorandum on Christian Mis¬ 
sions" of 1871," which I will discuss later. 

A dispatch from Chang Chih-tung replied to the 
French ambassador's demand that the Chinese government 
should pay the French missionaries 383,388 dollars and 34 


Chang Chih-tung was viceroy of Canton during the Tonking War 
and is now viceroy of Hunan and Hubei. He is considered one of Chi¬ 
na's best poets and has great influence with his fellow citizens. He is 
also known for his progressive policies as an imperial official. 
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cents for the losses they had suffered during the Tonking 
War in 1884-85. 

The viceroy wrote that "he would not even bother to 
list the enormous expenses incidental to the war and the 
losses caused by the French blockade of the coasts of Fu¬ 
kien and Formosa. He would only state that the damage 
his own viceroyalty of Canton had suffered amounted to 
more than ten times the sum that the French ambassador 
demanded. If the French government would reimburse him 
for these millions, he would be more than happy to con¬ 
sider the French mission's demands later." 

The last volume of the blue books, which were au¬ 
thored by the censor Li Peng-Yuan, gives a short resume 
of the mission question. Among other things he wrote: 
"We are of the opinion that the foreign missionaries are 
the cause of all the unrest in China. Just as the trade with 
the foreigners diminishes China's wealth, the missionaries 
also steal the people's heart. The converted commit all 
kinds of crimes against their neighbors while they rely on 
the missionaries' protection. The missionaries, who often 
themselves are betrayed by their converts, hamper the rule 
of law by hiding them and sending murderers away by 
ship. This causes the people to lose patience and they 
avenge themselves by tearing down churches. Then there 
are demands for compensation; the mandarins are blamed, 
and new ports are opened for trade against all international 
law. Now, we Chinese also understand what is right. We 
are not like the Christians. It is only the lawless who will 
venture to do what the Christians do. That the missionaries 
still are allowed to preach, we do not find to be proper, but 
we are tolerant and allow it to happen. However, some 
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rules should be established such as that the Christians 
should be registered by their respective magistrates. Plac¬ 
ards should be posted by their doors proclaiming that they 
profess to Christianity. They should wear distinctive 
clothes, and every missionary who interferes with the exe¬ 
cution of the laws should be expelled." 

In my opinion, these rules are not entirely unreasona¬ 
ble. Would any country in Europe require less if China 
were to send an army of missionaries to their world? 

Richard then sums up the various complaints that the 
educated classes lay against the missionaries under the 
following main headings: 

1. They presume to rank as Chinese officials. 

2. They build innumerable churches without govern¬ 
ment permission, whereby the people's rebellious 
spirits are encouraged. 

3. They interfere with the administration of the courts 
and defend the lawless. 

4. They welcome China's outcasts in their churches. 

5. Men and women sit together in the churches, and 
women stand up and preach. 

6. They commit the most heinous breaches of our cus¬ 
toms and traditions. 

7. They preach a pernicious creed. 

8. They serve no good purpose. 

9. They disrespect the memory of our ancestors. 

When we examine these complaints from a Chinese 
point f view, we find that they are far from malicious fic- 
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tion. They may not be dispassionate, but how often do we 
find that polemics posses this virtue? 

What do the missionaries do to counter these com¬ 
plaints? Of course they can indignantly deny all, but that is 
not very helpful, since we see in Christian countries, 
where people drink from the same source of truth, that just 
an indignant denial of an accusation does not work. False 
accusations will be repeated again and again by the inter¬ 
ested parties, even if it is proved that the accusations are 
totally without merit. Besides, when we try to be reasona¬ 
ble and omit the worst charges in the above list, is not 
pamphleteering against pamphleteering a quite reasonable 
answer to the missionaries' challenge? They have begun 
an organized dissemination of their own literature among 
the Chinese without asking anyone's permission, and as to 
the contents of this literature, I will again quote the Rever¬ 
end Richard. 

He writes: "Our best men, who produce this literature, 
of course always have the divine truth in mind, and the 
Chinese government should not find it difficult to support 
them in their work, but honesty oblige us to acknowledge 
that there is way too much in our own literature that can 
sadden us. This partly comes from inadequate knowledge 
of Chinese spiritual life, partly from theological creeds 
belonging to past times. 

Consider a couple examples: Some of our books and 
tracts cite the scriptures of the Old Testament against idol 
worship in China. Such admonitions were certainly justi¬ 
fied in Israel since the Jews had promised to only serve the 
true God, but it is not at all appropriate against the Chi¬ 
nese, who do not know about God's law regarding idol 
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worship. Some tracts declare that it was not God, but Je¬ 
sus Christ, who created the world. Some declare that we 
are not here to do good works; they are not necessary. To 
believe', that is all that is required. What should the Chi¬ 
nese conclude from this arrant nonsense? Fortunately, the 
authors of the Scriptures were better suited to real life than 
some present teachers of religion. 

Others choose the weaker parts of Chinese religions 
and make a big deal out of them, while totally missing 
their main message. It is certain that the foolish dissemina¬ 
tion of such literary products has given rise to scandalous 
anti-Christian tracts and persecutions in response. 

We have no evidence that the history of Lot, Solo¬ 
mon's songs, and other parts of the Old Testament were 
meant to be spread among the Chinese before they are 
converted to a religion that originated after Judaism. 

I have read several of these attacks on the Chinese re¬ 
ligious-philosophical scriptures, and the European mission 
societies must regret that they have not made better choic¬ 
es for those who were to transplant the gospel of the 
Prince of Peace to Chinese soil. The reason must be as¬ 
sumed to lie in the lack of knowledge of the Chinese cul¬ 
ture among the friends of the missions. In this area the 
Catholics have a significant advantage. All of their mis¬ 
sion societies are subject to the papal authority, and only 
men with knowledge and high intelligence are allowed to 
go to China's difficult mission field. They have won re¬ 
spect from the Chinese scholars, which regrettably cannot 
be said for the majority of the Protestant missionaries. 

What is the use of what men like Richard, Nevius, 
Bourdon, Martin, Blodget, Hart, and others build up, when 
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there are hundreds of the Protestant missions army, espe¬ 
cially women, who tear down what has been built up with 
their unreason? There is no one who has read Confucius 
and Mencius' works without feeling a deep respect for the¬ 
se wise men whose ethical teaching has served the Chi¬ 
nese as moral guides for a couple of thousand years with¬ 
out needing revision. And it is especially against these 
words of wisdom that the unwise aim their attacks! But 
there is hardly any doubt that their teaching will still have 
a prominent place in the Chinese culture even if Christian¬ 
ity wins out in China, as Cicero's De Officiis did in the 
West after the victory of the Cross. The Catholics now, 
after many bitter experiences, to build their methods of 
instruction on the foundation laid down by the Chinese 
sages. The Protestants will probably learn in time that they 
will cdways meet with a cold reception for Jesus if they 
continue to ridicule Confucius. 


Let us now move on to consider the complaints on the 
Reverend Richard's list: 

No. 1. They presume to rank as Chinese officials. 

The Protestant missionaries are completely innocent of 
this. The Catholics have this misstep on their conscience, 
and it is rather remarkable, since the experience their mis¬ 
sionaries gained during their first appearance in China has 
borne good fruit in many other respects. 
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The Jesuits that Rome sent out to the East in the early 
years of the 17 th century were a select group to spread the 
joyful message - and widen the political power of the 
Catholic Church. They were men who stood at the apex of 
the contemporary European culture and also were filled 
with the fire of enthusiasm. By their distinguished intel¬ 
lects and well-mannered comportment they were soon able 
to penetrate into the halls of the imperial palace - where 
they thought it best to begin their work from the top down. 

Since these learned apostles showed themselves to be 
proficient astronomers, mathematicians, painters, archi¬ 
tects, and musicians, it was no wonder that the reigning 
emperor received them with open arms. The fame the Jes¬ 
uits gained by their abilities won them respect even from 
the bitterest opponents of the new faith. 

Matteo Ricci deserves special mention among these 
missionaries. He spent many years in Peking and gained a 
remarkable knowledge of the language. Together with his 
close friend Ziu Kuang-ki, one of the imperial ministers, 
he among other things published a great work on the as¬ 
tronomic science in Europe. 

Ziu Kuang-ki is the most powerful Chinese to have 
knelt before the Cross, and so far he is the only example of 
a man of consequence and learning to have done so. Ricci 
and Ziu were later appointed to head the astronomical ob¬ 
servatory in Peking, and the emperor charged them with 
the important task of correcting the almanac. 

The shrewd fathers finally gained a position at the im¬ 
perial court that had not been equaled since the Israeli 


And they still are. 
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herder became first minister at Africa's proudest court. 
The Jesuit Ricci got the pope to recognize Chinese ances¬ 
tor worship and several Chinese philosophers such as 
Kung Foo-tse and Meng-tse were canonized under the 
names by which they are known in the West, Confucius 
and Mencius. Christianity has never been closer to becom¬ 
ing China's state religion, and the Catholic fathers already 
dreamt about Emperor Kang-hi becoming the Constantine 
of his domains - but then their dream was lost to irrepara¬ 
ble loss for Christianity. 

Another pope ascended to St. Peter's chair. Lazarists, 
Dominicans, Franciscans, who also had sent missionaries 
into the field, became envious of the Jesuits' success and 
prevailed on the new pope to rescind his predecessor's ac¬ 
ceptance of ancestor worship. 

Kang-hi died in 1722 during the disturbances that fol¬ 
lowed due to this, and it was discovered that the pious sci¬ 
entists in monks' habits were spinning plots aimed at noth¬ 
ing less than seizing the governing power in the empire by 
installing a younger son on the imperial throne. But the 
new emperor, Yung-cheng, stole a march on them. 

Their fortune turned, and it may take centuries before 
it turns again. The masquerading missionaries were ban¬ 
ished from the empire, since the Chinese governing clas¬ 
ses now saw all too clearly that these Europeans had at¬ 
tempted to achieve what they had failed to achieve in Eu- 


Kang-hi was the second emperor of the Manchu dynasty. He reigned 
from 1661 to 1722 with force and wisdom. This period is one of the 
most dazzling chapters in China's history. 
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rope; absolute political and religious rule, both of which 
are diametrically opposed to Confucian ideals. 

When the Catholic fathers following the end of the 2 nd 
Opium War in 1861 again could travel back and forth 
across the country, they gathered up the remaining faithful 
of their old congregations. Having learnt from sad experi¬ 
ence they have refrained as far as possible from political 
intrigues and have also ceased attempting to aggressively 
convert people. Instead they have established hospitals, 
schools, and other useful mission institutions. 

It was unfortunate for them that they were to make 
their second entry into China while the capital was occu¬ 
pied by the Europeans, since there apparently are many 
Europeans in China who want the fathers' blessed activi¬ 
ties in several fields to grow rapidly. 

In the first 25 years after the return of the Catholic 
mission, it was protected by France in a very aggressive 
way for reasons that the Chinese were well aware were 
anything but religious since Jesuits were expelled from 
France, but supported in Peking! 

After the Tongking War in 1885, France had to give 
up its right to meddle in mission matters, and since then 
both the fathers and their converts have understood that 
their future is contingent on themselves, since they no 
longer can lean on official French influence. 

However, they have not given up one thing. They will 
not stop demanding official rank and honors for their 
bishops, whose commissions come from Rome without 
prior consultation with the Chinese religious ministry. In 
the days of the Roman Empire, St Paul would not have 
received much sympathy if he had assumed rank as a pa- 
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gan tetrarch and begun arguing with Porcius Festus or 
Agrippa about the right to govern his converts! 

Nor is it possible to sympathize with a modem bishop 
of Kwangtung or Chihli who by instructions from Rome 
presumes to set himself up to rule over his congregation as 
the head of an imperium in imperio. He demands the same 
honors as the governor of a province with 30-40 million 
inhabitants and rides with pomp and circumstance in an 
official green palanquin with guards both in front and rear. 

It is impossible, I repeat, to sympathize with an apostle 
of the humble Nazarene, when on arrival in a city he lets 
himself be received with artillery salvos. The luxury and 
pretentiousness of the cardinals, the high Princes of the 
Church, is the only example they can claim, and in my 
opinion it is a very poor example to emulate, especially for 
missionaries. 

"On my arrival at Ting-lau," writes a certain bishop in 
Annales de la Propagation de la Foi, "I was saluted with 
18 guns, not to mention the fireworks. Some of the inhab¬ 
itants tied bands around the handles of my sedan chair, 
something that is otherwise only done for the viceroy. 
Trumpets went ahead of the procession in addition to a 
band of musicians in front and behind." 

Let us put ourselves in the place of the Chinese for a 
moment. Some faithful Buddhists become aware that there 
is a country named Norway in the farthest north of Eu¬ 
rope. They do not know any more about this rocky country 
than the friends of the mission know about China. But one 
thing they do know and this is that the people there adhere 
to the "infamous creed of the Nazarean." Feeling sorry for 
this benighted folk they for a start send a small company 
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of Buddhist missionaries commanded by a bishop. This 
worthy is instructed by headquarters that he must demand 
at least honors equivalent to those accorded the command¬ 
ing general of the Norwegian army, or another such digni¬ 
tary .of rank. 

Do you think General Nyquist, or whoever the present 
commander is, would give Mr. Buddhistbishop a 17 gun 
salute from Akershus Fortress if he were to visit our capi¬ 
tal city? Or that the Norwegian people would stand for it? 

How can we then wonder, when we sometimes read 
articles in the newspapers headed "Persecution of Chris¬ 
tians in China"? By the way, lately the Catholic bishops 
have showed themselves more flexible on the issue of 
rank, and it is not impossible that they may come to 
change their attitude on this point also. 

* 

No. 2. They build innumerable churches without govern¬ 
ment permission, whereby the people's rebellious spirits 
are encouraged. 

Anyone who wants to know if this complaint has any 
validity can just read China's history from the arrival of 
the missions until today. It is obvious that the missions 
and their converts have always had a tendency to consider 
themselves above the laws. When the treaties of 1860 with 
the Chinese government gave the Europeans "extra¬ 
territorial rights" - the right to stay anywhere in the coun¬ 
try without being subject to the loccd laws - the Chinese 
statesmen assumed that the foreigners would restrict their 
assertion of this right to the treaty ports. 
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But now there is hardly a town of any significance 
where missionaries have not established themselves, and 
of course these foreigners protected by their extraterri¬ 
torial rights are a thorn in the side of the local authorities. 
The mission stations in the interior of the country in this 
way constitute independent petty states within the state, 
and when the missionaries openly attempt to bring down 
the pillars of society, it seems to me that that the Europe¬ 
ans stretch their military superiority too far, when they 
will hold the Chinese government responsible for the safe¬ 
ty of these uninvited guests. 

It is well known that Chinese officials maintain their 
authority with so little resort to physical force as no Euro¬ 
pean government would be willing to rely on. The manda¬ 
rins who are appointed to posts in the outlying provinces 
have almost only their own prestige to lean on and dare 
not issue any decree whatever that runs against the peo¬ 
ple's wishes. 

The extraterritorial rights in practice allow all the for¬ 
eigners to do pretty much as he or she wants. Though most 
of the colonials behave well, there are many who show 
open contempt for native's customs and traditions - not to 
mention their religious institutions. Such behavior, to state 
it mildly, is evidence of poor manners. It is a breach of 
propriety to ridicule the religious and social associations 
of one's fellow man. 

The first apostles of the gentle Nazarene took especial 
care to avoid offending against the religious practices of 
the nations they worked among. We may recall the attesta¬ 
tion the magistrate in Ephesus gave St. Paul and his fol¬ 
lowers when they were threatened by the irate mob: " For 
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ye have brought hither these men, which are neither rob¬ 
bers of churches, nor yet blasphemers of your goddess" 
(Acts 19, 37). 

In late years there has been a mass invasion of mis¬ 
sionaries, men and women, of diverse nations and sects, 
who presume to have been called by God to work for the 
conversion of the heathen. Unacquainted, as many of these 
recruits are with either European or Chinese common de¬ 
corum, they can only produce one result - the people's 
contempt and opposition. 

The master sets the example his servants will follow, 
and the spirit of rebellion is nurtured around the missions. 

* 

No. 3. They interfere with the administration of the courts 
and defend the lawless. 

Yes, this is something that frequently happens, but the 
guilty missionaries usually belong to the inexperienced, 
ignorant newcomers, who believe they have received a 
commission from God to arbitrate justice in China. The 
old, experienced veterans have been burned too often by a 
criminal having come to them and begged to be taken in 
by their church. They could not be expected to be able to 
see into the villain's heart. Then, when they later discov¬ 
ered the man's real motivation, the naive missionaries had 
already gone to request the nearest foreign consul to inter¬ 
cede for their convert. The mandarins know all too well 
the power this gentleman has and seldom refuse such a 
request for clemency. But the people do not forget this 
miscarriage of the law, and when the cup flows over - 
then there is another "incident": The church or chapel is 
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burned down or ransacked and pillaged. Then there is 
compensation to be paid, and that to the last penny from 
the pockets of the poor people. The leaders are sentenced 
to severe punishment - the most severe punishment is al¬ 
most always requested by the consul - and this kind of 
remarkable behavior by the bringers of the message of 
peace and love we had much too often occasion to witness 
during the late disturbances. 


* 

No. 4. They welcome China's outcasts in their churches. 

This item of complaint should rather be charged to the 
missions' credit, since the stepchildren of the world need 
all the help we can give them. 

* 

No. 5. Men and women sit together in the churches, and 
women stand up and preach. 

Nowhere in the world do men and women live more 
separated than in China. The European and Chinese con¬ 
cepts of what is acceptable and seemly are also very dif¬ 
ferent. It is natural that the Eastern and Western views in 
this area differ, but I do not believe Christianity would 
suffer any harm if the missionaries would try to be consid¬ 
erate of local customs as much as possible on this point. 
Confucius, whose lofty moral code pervades every branch 
of Chinese society, has also prescribed how the social in¬ 
tercourse between the sexes ought to be conducted, and it 
is not reasonable that that these rules, which have been 
tried and tested for 2,000 years, should be overturned in 
short order. The Catholics understand this well and scru- 
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pulously respect the Chinese views of propriety. Of 
course, they also do not think it proper that women should 
preach, and separate masses are held for men and women 
in China. 

* 

No. 6. They commit the most heinous breaches of our cus¬ 
toms and traditions. 

This I will illustrate with an example taken from my 
stay in Ichang. Eleven unmarried ladies sent from the 
China Inland Mission arrived with one of the river steam¬ 
ers. They were to travel up to Chungking, 1,000 kilome¬ 
ters above Ichang, to study the language. The company 
was accompanied by a single man, the missionary H .... 

From Ichang to Chungking, they would have to travel 
in Chinese houseboats, which would take 4-5 weeks. It is 
not necessary to describe what such houseboats look like; 
it is enough when I state that these vessels are hauled up 
the river by 40-50 coolies, whose mode of dress is mini¬ 
mal and who very often must leap naked into the river to 
bring the junk clear of rocks, etc. 

If men and women travel together, two separate living 
compartments are arranged in the junk. The coolies find a 
place to sleep on the deck as best they can. Since these 
passenger boats seldom are larger than 30-40 tons, one can 


Ichang [now Yichang, Hubei province] is located in the center 
of China, approximately 2,500 km. from the mouth of the Yangtze 
River at Shanghai. The author, as 3 d officer on the Imperial Chinese 
Customs Service gunboat "Ling Feng," which had been dispatched to 
Ichang to establish order following some religious inspired "disturb¬ 
ances," spent the winter of 1891-92 here waiting for the spring floods 
to allow the ship to return downstream. 
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imagine how uncomfortable and discomfiting the journey 
must be for the poor ladies, many of whom perhaps have 
just left gracious homes. If they possess a sense of modes¬ 
ty, it must surely be deeply wounded before they arrive in 
Chungking. We must admit that appearances are against 
such travelers, since even in Europe, where intercourse 
between men and women is more free, many would prob¬ 
ably find that propriety is stretched very far in this case. 
What the Chinese, with their Confucian rules for decorum 
think about this, can be seen from the Chinese caricature 
drawings of such junk voyages. 

But on the other hand, 1 need hardly mention that the 
Chinese accusations rest only on suspicion with no facts. 

* 

No. 7. They preach a pernicious creed. 

No. 8. They ser\>e no good purpose. 

These points are inherent to the issue and need no 
comment. 

* 

No. 9. They disrespect the memory of our ancestors. 

This is the most important of the complaints. 

The missionaries' incessant war against the nation's 
oldest and most hallowed institution, ancestor worship, is 
the main cause for the Chinese people's disdain for the 
new religion. Most missionaries, except for a few percep¬ 
tive individuals, give their listeners an either/or choice be¬ 
tween Christianity and ancestor worship - and choose they 
do. 

The study of the practical and theoretical aspects of 
ancestor worship has taken up much of my time, but since 
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the question is of extraordinary importance and scope, I do 
not consider myself sufficiently competent to pass any 
judgment. I therefore prefer to quote a treatise that essen¬ 
tially expresses my own opinion and, what is more im¬ 
portant - the author's competence to speak on this im¬ 
portant subject cannot be called into question. 

Dr. Martin was a member of an American mission as¬ 
sociation for many years and is now president of Tung- 
Wen-Kwan, a university established in Peking for the 
study of European languages and sciences. Dr. Martin has 
lived in China for about half a century, and it was thus 
natural that the organizing committee for the mission con¬ 
gress of 1890 invited the university's president to submit a 
paper about ancestor worship. 

A more competent judge could not have been chosen, 
and it was not the wise old sinologue's fault that the jury 
did not find his analysis consonant with their own narrow¬ 
minded conceptions. 

His essay, read in his absence by the Rev. Gilbert 
Reid, was without a doubt the best dissertation given at the 
convention. It gives a straightforward assessment of the 
problem. 
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"The Worship of Ancestors - a Plea for Toleration." 

by 

Rev. W.A.P. Martin, D.D, LL.D. (Peking) 


If I were called upon to name the most serious imped¬ 
iment to the conversion of the Chinese, I should without 
hesitation point to the worship of ancestors. Gathering into 
itself all that is deemed most sacred in family or state, it 
rises before us like a mountain barrier, hoary with age and 
buttressed on the bedrock of the empire. 

Strong in faith, the missionary may summon it to sur¬ 
render in the words of the prophet, "Who art thou, O great 
mountain! Before Zerubabel thou shalt become a plain." 
But if he employs no other tactics than those of direct and 
undisguised attack, he will have to look to the distant fu¬ 
ture for the fulfillment of his expectations. Chinese legend 
tells us of a man who, feeling annoyed by the presence of 
a hill in front of his dwelling, resolved to remove the ob¬ 
stacle instead of shifting his habitation. After exhausting 
his own life in the enterprise, he bequeathed the task to is 
posterity who, after many generations, saw its accom¬ 
plishments. His procedure is cited as an illustration of per¬ 
severance, but not of wisdom. 

A better example of the latter is afforded by the con¬ 
struction of the first railway tunnel through the Alps. 
When the engineers of France and Italy desired to unite 
the railway systems of the two countries, they found them¬ 
selves confronted by an Alpine range. To drive a tunnel 
through its bowels would involve many years of delay and 
the expenditure of immense capital. What was to be done 
in the meantime? 
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Seeking out the lowest possible pass, they ran a spiral 
track up the mountainside and approached the summit by a 
gradual ascent. The two countries were connected by rail, 
and the road itself yielded the funds for construction of a 
shorter route. Is there not in this a lesson for the mission¬ 
ary, who is called to build in China a highway for the Lord 
and to make His paths straight? Has he not some latitude 
for the exercise of discretion? And is there not still room 
for the wise adaptation of means to ends in contending 
with this giant difficulty? 

We think there is, but before proceeding to indicate the 
means for overcoming it, it will not be out of place to take 
a survey of the ground with a view to ascertaining the 
length and breadth of the obstacle in question. 

I. The worship of ancestors springs from some of the 
best principles of human nature. The first conception of a 
life beyond the grave was, it is thought, suggested by a 
desire to commune with deceased parents. And if it is nat¬ 
ural that children should follow them with their thoughts 
and affections, is it not equally natural that they should 
seek to call them back by the offering of such things as 
they required while living? 

How touchingly Virgil depicts the devotion of 3Eneas 
to his aged father. Not only does he bear him on his shoul¬ 
ders through the flames of Troy, but when Anchises dies 
in the course of the voyage, the pious hero celebrates 
games in his honor and offer libations to his spirit. He 
even follows his father to the nether world, in order to 
consult him as to the future of the Roman State. 

In this last proceeding the Roman epic treads in the 
footsteps of its Greek prototype, for had not Ulysses pene- 
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trated the region of Cimmerian darkness to find and con¬ 
sult the shade of Laertes? 

Earlier than the earliest of these dates, far back at a pe¬ 
riod anterior to the calling of Abraham - we find the wor¬ 
ship of ancestors existing in China as an organized and 
established cult. 

The earliest recorded instance of it is the rite of adop¬ 
tion, by which Shun, the son of a blind peasant is received 
into the family of the Emperor Yao and acknowledged 
heir to the throne, B.C. 2200. 

Of the ceremonial employed on this occasion e have 
no details; the statement that the "concluding rites" were 
performed in the temple of Wen Tsu, the ancestor of Yao, 
is all that the historians have vouchsafed to communicate. 
Yet how much is implied in this laconic record! 

It implies on the part of Yao an announcement to the 
spirits of his forefathers of his purpose to effect a change 
in the line of succession. On the part of Shun it implies a 
reverential acceptance of Yao's ancestors in place of his 
own, and the assumption in their presence of vows of fi¬ 
delity in the discharge of his high functions. 

When the Emperor now on the throne was adopted as 
the son of his uncle Hien Fung, a similar ceremony was 
performed by proxy in the temple of the deceased sover¬ 
eign. On that occasion a fanatical censor, Wu K'o-tu, pro¬ 
tested against the affiliation to Hien Fung, contended that 
it was doing dishonor to the last Emperor Tung Chih to 
leave him without a son, and, in order to give emphasis to 
his remonstrance, he sealed it with his blood, sacrificing 
his life before the tomb of the latter sovereign. 
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This occurrence, illustrating as it does what took place 
4,000 years ago, is of itself sufficient to prove that in the 
China of today the worship of ancestors is not a dead 
form, but a living faith. 

Not only is the adoption of an heir to the throne thus 
formally announced to the ancestors of the reigning house; 
every case of regular succession is solemnly notified by a 
similar ceremonial. 

The occupant of the throne holds himself responsible 
to those from whom he received it, and there are numerous 
instances in the history of this country in which a sover¬ 
eign rejects humiliating conditions offered by an enemy, 
with the indignant exclamation, "How could I dare face 
my ancestors were I to submit to such disgrace?" The 
force of such a motive, fortified by the precedents of a 
hundred generations, it is not easy to overestimate. 

Not longer ago than last year we saw it resorted to as 
affording a solemn sanction to an oath taken by the Em¬ 
peror of Japan. On granting to his people a new constitu¬ 
tion, he swore by his ancestors to maintain it inviolate. 
This, the Mikado learned from the Chinese; why did he 
not learn from them that their homage is not restricted to 
their personal ancestors? Over and above them all they 
recognize a a divinity, whom they call Shang-ti, the ruler 
supreme and king of kings. To him their ancestors are 
subordinate, and in his high court they are held to be min¬ 
isterial spirits. At the Temple of Heaven the tablet of 
Shang-ti occupies the central space, while those of de¬ 
ceased sovereigns are ranged on either hand, in humble 
acknowledgment that "by him kings reign and princes de¬ 
cree justice." 
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In the Shu-king, the oldest of the books of history, 
there are numerous references to the cult of ancestors, but 
I refrain from citing more than one or two additional. 

In the 12 th century before our era, Wu Wong over¬ 
turned the house of Shang and founded the dynasty of 
Chow. In the terrible indictment which, to justify his re¬ 
bellion, he brings against the degenerate occupant on the 
throne, he begins by charging him with neglecting the ser¬ 
vice of Shang-ti and subordinate deities and even neglect¬ 
ing to sacrifice at the altars of his own ancestors. 

In a second manifesto he refers to his deceased father 
Wen Wong and adds, "If I gain victory, it will not be 
through my own prowess, but through the merits of my 
father. If I am beaten, it will not be from any fault in my 
father, but solely from the want of virtue in me." He warns 
his soldiers that if they are brave they will be "rewarded 
publicly in the temple of his ancestors, but if cowardly 
they will be slain at the altars of the earth-gods." 

Such was the place held by the worship of ancestors at 
the dawn of history, along with that of Shang-ti and a host 
of inferior divinities. And at the present day no one can 
visit the magnificent monuments of the Ming Emperors, or 
witness the vast sums expended on the mausoleum of the 
reigning house without a profound conviction that the cult 
of ancestors has lost nothing of its ancient sanctity. 

Scarcely a month has elapsed since the reigning Em¬ 
peror and the Dowager Empress made a solemn pilgrim¬ 
age to the tombs of their fathers; the former to report in 
person his marriage and full accession to imperial power; 
the latter to give account of her exercise of delegated au¬ 
thority during her long regency. What stronger proof could 
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be required of the important position which the worship of 
ancestors still occupies in the religion of the State? 

It is not, however, as might be inferred from our refer¬ 
ences to historical precedent and official usage, an ob¬ 
servance restricted to the ruling classes. It forms, without 
doubt, the leading element in the religion of the people. 

It is in fact the only form of religion which the gov¬ 
ernment takes the trouble to propagate among its subjects. 
This it does, not merely by upholding the authority of 
those classical books in which it is consecrated, but by 
giving to the worship of ancestors a prominent place in the 
popular teaching of morality enjoined on the magistrate of 
every district. 

In the collection of discourses known as the Sacred 
Edict a large space is assigned to the duties of filial piety. 
This work was composed by Yung Cheng, the first of the 
persecuting Emperors, and in imitation of Christian teach¬ 
ing required to be expounded to the people, partly with a 
view to checking the spread of Christianity. It takes the 
worship of ancestors for granted as the basis for morals, 
and does not treat the subject in detail, but it is significant 
that while it denounces Buddhism and Taoism, as well as 
Christianity, it insists on the service of one's parents as 
better than that of the gods. 

The second of the discourses makes the "building of a 
family temple for the worship of ancestors and the found¬ 
ing of a family school for the instruction of the young" to 
be the principal ways in which the rich can manifest a fel¬ 
low feeling for their kindred. An official comment, at the 
end of the seventh discourse says, "If instead of worship¬ 
ping the gods, you will serve the honor of your parents, 
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and if instead of giving alms to Buddhist and Taoist 
monks, you will succor your kindred and assist your 
neighbors, false doctrines will of themselves cease to be 
believed." This is what is required to be proclaimed in the 
hearing of the people twice in each revolving moon. 

Two maxims that take the forms of proverbs express 
the spirit of these instructions. The first is that, "To stay at 
home and serve your parents is better than to go far to of¬ 
fer incense at a sacred place." The other, that "It is better 
to offer a chicken to your living parents than an ox to your 
dead ancestors," - not disparaging the latter class of duties 
but insisting on the paramount obligation of the former. 

Every household has somewhere within its doors a 
small shrine, sometimes resembling a cupboard, some¬ 
times representing a miniature temple. Here are deposited 
the tablets of ancestors and of all deceased members of the 
family who had passed the age of infancy. 

Each clan has its own ancestral temple, which forms a 
rallying point for all who belong to the common stock. In 
these, as in the smaller shrines of the household, the ob¬ 
jects of reverence are not images but tablets - slips of 
wood inscribed with the names of the deceased, together 
with the dates of birth and death. In these, according to 
popular belief, dwell the spirits of the dead. Before these 
ascends the smoke of daily incense, and twice in the 
month offering of fruits and other eatables are presented, 
accompanied by solemn prostrations. 

In some cases, particularly during a period of mourn¬ 
ing, the members of the family salute the dead morning 
and evening as they do the living, and on special occa¬ 
sions, such as a marriage or funeral, there are religious 
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services of a more elaborate character, accompanied 
sometimes by feasts and theatrical shows. 

Besides worship in presence of the representative tab¬ 
let, periodical rites are performed at the family cemetery. 
In spring and autumn, when the mildness of the air is such 
as to invite excursions, city families are wont to choose a 
day for visiting the resting places of their dead. Clearing 
away the grass and covering the tombs with a layer of 
fresh earth, they present offerings and perform acts of 
worship. This done, they pass the rest of the day in enjoy¬ 
ing the scenery of the country. 

In all these observances, whether as practiced by the 
rulers of the State or by their humbler subjects, there is 
unquestionably a large intermixture of superstition and 
idolatry. Yet there is also in them much that may claim 
our approving sympathy. 

They tend strongly to cherish some of the better senti¬ 
ments of humanity, binding together the members of a 
family or clan as the roots of a tree hold in compact unity 
the grains of sand, which might otherwise be dissolved 
and swept away by flowing waters. Meeting at the shrine 
of a common ancestor, the widely severed members are 
reminded of their blood relationship, and it is perhaps ow¬ 
ing to this that the tender appellations of brother and sister 
find among the Chinese a wider application than among 
us. 

Nor is this recognition an empty form. The more pros¬ 
perous are accustomed to show kindness in many ways to 
their less favored relatives. From time to time we hear of 
the endowment of clan schools, clan cemeteries, and clan 
refuges for the aged poor; the aim of these laudable chari- 
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ties being to secure that no child who bears the family 
name shall be deprived of the best of all birth-rights - a 
right to the advantages of education - that no aged person 
shall suffer the pangs of hunger, and that no one, when his 
race is run, shall want the honors of a decent burial. 

What Fan-wen-cheng-kung did for his kindred at Soo- 
chow is done every day by some rich man in some part of 
the empire. It detracts something from this magnificence 
that it is always followed by marks of Imperial favor, but 
it cannot be denied that the existence of such an institution 
as the family temple, has a powerful tendency to foster the 
sentiments that lead to these acts of generosity. 

To be a member of such a fraternity exerts, more-over, 
a moral influence of no mean quality on every man who is 
capable of the sentiment of self-respect. By every meeting 
with his kindred, and by every act of worship, he is re¬ 
minded that their ancestors are his; that the good name of 
the founders of the family is in some sort entrusted to his 
keeping; and that if he may not add to its luster, he is 
bound to refrain from staining it by disgraceful conduct. 
Poor he may be, but he still possesses a conscious dignity 
as the offspring of such parentage. 

The restraining influence of this feeling is enhanced by 
the fact that those who are guilty of infamous crimes are 
liable to the pains of excommunication, a sentence of ter¬ 
rible import, and one which requires immense fortitude in 
a Christian to incur by refusing to join in the worship of 
his ancestors. 

If the system of ancestral worship is tinged with idola¬ 
try and complicated with the absurdities of geomancy, it 
must, as an offset, be credited with having rendered at 
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least one important service to the cause of religion. Not¬ 
withstanding their proclivity to skepticism, it has done 
much to keep alive, among the Chinese people, a convic¬ 
tion that the soul survives the decay of the body. Every 
rite implies or affirms it. 

The souls of the departed are invited to partake of the 
finer essences of viands destined to supply a feast - a kind 
of agape - for their living kindred. They are addressed as 
still retaining consciousness and affection in full measure. 

The philosopher Han Wen-kung distinguished himself 
by opposition to Buddhism, a religion which has done 
much to strengthen the spiritual beliefs of the Chinese 
people. Yet this doubter betrays in a touching manner his 
latent faith in a conscious existence after death. Among 
his remains is found a letter, full of feeling, addressed to a 
deceased nephew. In that epistle he recounts recent chang¬ 
es in the family, just as he might have done in writing to a 
relation across the seas, and appears to look forward to 
joining him beyond the grave. He does indeed give pass¬ 
ing expression to doubts and fears, but for all that he still 
clings lovingly to the better hope. 

Confucius, by his silence on this pint, left room for 
both hope and doubt. In answer to one of his disciples, he 
said, "We know not life, how can we know death!" and to 
another, "If we fail in our service to the living, how can 
we expect to render acceptable service to the dead!" He is 
even reported to have weighed the consequences of a deci¬ 
sion and to have hesitated to give it. "If I should say the 
soul does survive, I fear that persons of pious tempera¬ 
ment might forsake their living parents in order to serve 
their dead ancestors; if on the other hand I should say the 
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soul does not survive, I fear the unfilial may might throw 
away the bodies of their parents and leave them unburied." 
The sage did not decide the question, but the worship of 
ancestors, which he enjoined on his disciples, strongly 
disposes all his followers to incline to the side of faith in a 
future life. 

In contemplating this system, with its threefold ten¬ 
dency - (1.) To strengthen the bonds of family union and 
stimulate to active charity; (2.) To cherish self-respect and 
impose moral restraint; and (3.) To keep alive a sort of 
faith in the reality of a spirit-world; let us ask ourselves 
whether, if we had the power by a penstroke to sweep it all 
away, we should dare to incur the responsibility of doing 
so? 

II. Let us then, instead of proposing to abolish the sys¬ 
tem, ask ourselves the further question, whether it is not 
capable of being modified in such a way as to bring it into 
harmony with the requirements of Christian faith? 

This is a question of the gravest import for every mis¬ 
sionary body that is free to act; to those, I say, that are free 
to act, because for some the freedom of action has been 
taken away by the intervention of an infallible authority. If 
there is no question more grave in its import, there is none, 
the consideration of which requires more care, in order to 
free the mind from the influences of prejudice and to dis¬ 
tinguish the essentials of substances from the disguises of 
form. 

In dealing with this as a practical question there is, as I 
conceive, but one rule by which the missionary is bound to 
be guided, viz., to avoid giving countenance to anything 
that can fairly be construed as idolatry, a thing forbidden 
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alike by the letter and by the spirit of our Christian Scrip¬ 
tures. That ancestral worship, as commonly practiced, is 
liable to objection on this ground, I am far from denying, 
but I maintain that its objectionable features are its excess¬ 
es, not its essence. To prune off such excrescences, pre¬ 
serving the good, and eliminating the evil, I believe to b 
altogether feasible; and if so, is it not preferable to the 
quixotic attempt to destroy the system root and branch? 

Let us examine the matter with reference to this single 
point. 

The word "worship" must not be taken as evidence. It 
signifies etymologically nothing more than to assign 
worth to an object. In the antiquated English of our Scrip¬ 
tures it is often used to indicate a respectful salutation, and 
it is still used as an honorific appellation in our law courts 
and Masonic fraternities. Equally vague and comprehen¬ 
sive are the Chinese words which it represents. The essen¬ 
tial elements of ancestral worship are three - posture, in¬ 
vocation, and offerings - and these are nearly the same, 
whether worship is performed at the family shrine or at the 
tombs of the deceased. 

The posture is always that of kneeling, alternated with 
prostrations - in the worship of the most exalted divinity 
there is no other - but it does not in itself form an act of 
idolatry, because the same posture is employed to show 
respect to the living. Children fall on their knees and face 
before their parents; subjects before their sovereign; offi¬ 
cials of every rank before those above them; and common 
people before their magistrates. Beggars in the streets as¬ 
sume that attitude in asking alms. 
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Considered as a mode of salutation, it merits our con¬ 
tempt as a fit expression of the abject condition of most 
oriental nations, but it is not sinful, and we have no right 
to place it under the ban of ecclesiastical censure. As a 
mark of respect to the dead, is there any reason for seeing 
it as any more than a continuation of the sentiments with 
which they were regarded while living? 

It is not merely those who are ancestors in the ascend¬ 
ing line who are thus honored; the same demonstrations 
are made to all who stand nearer to the worshipper to the 
root of the genealogical tree, and they are sometimes ren¬ 
dered to those of equal grade. I have seen a Russian wid¬ 
ow kneel in the street and bow her head in the dust before 
the coffin that contained the remains of her husband. In 
that act there was nothing idolatrous, or even religious - 
the deceased not being a calendar saint. Why should the 
same posture be construed in a different sense when en¬ 
joined by Chinese rites? 

Whether the invocation is an act of idolatry depends 
on he attributes ascribed to the deceased. If, as so often 
happens, they are looked upon as tutelar powers, to whom 
the family is indebted for peace and prosperity, the ascrip¬ 
tion of this kind of patronage detracts from the honor that 
belongs to God alone, and is so far tinged with idolatry. 

The ascription of such attributes is not, however, uni¬ 
versal, even among those who are unenlightened by the 
teachings of Christianity. In many of the forms laid down 
in the books, these objectionable features do not exist, and 
where they do exist, their omission would leave the ser¬ 
vice intact. 
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The following are some of the occasions on which 
formal addresses are made to the spirits of ancestors. 
When a youth dons the cap of manhood he is taken to the 
ancestral temple, where his father invokes for him the 
guardian care of his forefathers, "that he may be a com¬ 
plete man, and not fall below their standard of excel¬ 
lence." The rite is extremely impressive, and it would lose 
nothing of its solemnity if in lieu of the invocation of the 
dead, the blessing of the living God was invoked. 

When a son or daughter is betrothed, the parents simp¬ 
ly notify their ancestors of it, much as they do their living 
kindred, but without asking for tutelar care. When a youth 
goes to fetch home his bride, the father "reverentially an¬ 
nounces the fact to his ancestors, with offerings of fruit 
and wine." The same is done in the case of a bride depart¬ 
ing for her new home. 

In the marriage ceremony, the bridegroom presents his 
wife to his ancestors as a new member of the family, and 
invokes for her their "paternal blessing." 

In none of the forms connected with funerals is there 
any petition for blessing or protection, the language being 
that of a simple announcement, accompanied by an ex¬ 
pression of profound sorrow. But in the periodical services 
at the family cemetery this objectionable element shows 
itself, the worshipper saying, "We have come to sweep 
your tombs to show our gratitude for your protecting care, 
and now we beseech you to accept our offerings and make 
our posterity prosperous and happy." With the alteration 
of a few words, these so-called prayers would be reduced 
to mere expressions of natural affection. If after such re¬ 
trenchment they are still in contravention of Christianity, 
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then must we not condemn that most pathetic effusion of a 
filial heart - Cowper's address to his other's picture? 

"My mother, when I knew that thou wast dead, 

Say, wast thou conscious of the tears 1 shed? 

Hovered thy spirit o'er thy sorrowing son, 

Wretch even then, life's journey just begun?" 

In Hemani, that noble tragedy by Victor Hugo, one of 
the most impressive scenes is an act of worship at the 
tomb of an ancestor. 

Don Carlos, afterwards Charles V, on the eve of elec¬ 
tion to the throne of the German empire, enters the mauso¬ 
leum of Charlemagne at Aix la Chapelle, and throwing 
himself on his knees before the tomb of the great monarch, 
whom he claims for an ancestor, pours out his prayer: - 
"Pour into my heart something of thy own sublime spirit; 
speak, for thy son is waiting to hear. Thou dwellest in 
light; oh! Send some rays upon his pathway." 

This, it might be said, is poetry, not religion; whilst the 
worship of the Chinese is religion with very little poetry. 

III. The third essential of Chinese ancestral worship is 
the offering. 

This has, I confess, an idolatrous aspect, but it is the 
object of worship, not the offering that constitutes idola¬ 
try. In our native land no one finds fault with the presenta¬ 
tion of floral offerings at funerals, or the graves of the de¬ 
parted, and if it is legitimate to deck a grave with flowers, 
why is it not so to offer fruits or meats? The idea of offer¬ 
ing food to the dead is not in accordance with our habits of 
thought, but it cannot be denied that such offering may be 
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made the vehicle of an innocent and beautiful sentiment. It 
means that the spirit still remembers its kindred and joins 
them in their commemorative feast. 

Are we entitled then, from the absence of these usages 
among ourselves, to forbid them among the Chinese? If 
so, what are we to say to the recent practice of setting 
apart a special day for the decoration of our soldiers' 
graves? 

Thus we find that of the three essentials of ancestor 
worship, no one of necessity implies an act of idolatry. It 
follows, therefore, that instead of being compelled to con¬ 
demn the system as a whole, we are left at liberty to with 
it in detail, according to the dictates of Christian prudence. 
Even after eliminating everything that partakes of idolatry, 
there will still remain much that is repugnant to our ways 
of thinking and feeling. 

The practice of keeping up any kind of connection 
with the dead is, we confess, out of harmony with our 
Protestant theology. It sternly discountenances prayers to 
or for the dead. It glories in its logic, and sings, or used to 
sing, such cheerful effusions as this: - 

"The living know that they must die, 

But all the dead forgotten lie; 

Their memory and their sense are gone 
Alike unknowing and unknown; 

They have no part in all that's done, 

Beneath the circuit of the sun." 

This is a dreary creed, and borrows its expression from 
that older dispensation under which the hope of immortali- 
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ty was faint and uncertain. Far more humane is the Catho¬ 
lic custom of keeping alive their affection by praying for 
the dead. Many a time I have had a little billet come to me 
from beyond the sea, informing me of the decease of some 
member of a family known to me, and concluding with the 
request, "Priez pour elle" or "Priez pour lui," a request 
that always touches me deeply. I never comply with it, but 
I confess that I should like to do so. To breathe a prayer 
for the repose of a soul is a very different thing from the 
opus operatum of a vicarious mass. Dr. Samuel Johnson 
was as sturdy a Protestant as any of us, yet for twenty- 
eight years he tells us he never failed to offer a daily pray¬ 
er for the soul of his beloved Hetty. The poet Coleridge 
was in his later life a champion of orthodoxy, yet in his 
epitaph, written by himself a few days before his death, he 
says: - 


"Stop, Christian passer-by; stop, child of God, 

And read with gentle breast, Beneath this clod 
A poet lies, or that which one seemed he, 

O, lift a thought in prayer for S.T.C." 

These are sporadic expressions of what since that day 
has become a widespread feeling. The violence that at¬ 
tended their rupture with the other church, unavoidably 
carried Protestants to the other extreme, leading them to 
abandon many graceful observances, in themselves as in¬ 
nocent as the painted windows which Puritan soldiers took 
such pleasure in smashing. Now that reaction is setting in, 
relaxing the severity of Puritan theology, is it incumbent 
on us to extinguish among our converts expressions of 
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natural affection by which they seek to bind themselves to 
those who have gone before? In a matter of this kind, is it 
not admissible to have one rule for the West and another 
for the East? The venerable usages of a civilized people 
should be judged by their own merits, and it is to be borne 
in mind that our aim is not to Europeanize the Chinese, 
but to make them Christians. 

If it be objected that the tendencies of the system are to 
be guarded against - the human mind being liable almost 
unconsciously o transform a ghost into a God - I admit the 
tendency and acknowledge the necessity for preventive 
measures. But is it not better by the exercise of a wise for¬ 
bearance to keep the way open for counteractive teaching, 
than by proclaiming an uncompromising conflict to close 
the ears of the better class to all good influences? 

A missionary relates that a catechism which he was 
distributing was always well received and often perused 
with interest as far as a question on ancestral worship. It 
was then thrown down with a gesture of disgust, because 
what the reader deemed the most sacred of moral duties 
was abruptly forbidden. 

Protestant missions in China are still in the morning of 
their existence. Some of them have shown sufficient inde¬ 
pendence to reconsider the decision of a Pope as to the 
word to be employed for the name of God, reverting to the 
usage of those early pioneers who understood the wants of 
the people and the demands of the times. I should like to 
see them reconsider another of the decisions of the same 
infallible authority, viz., that which condemned the wor¬ 
ship of ancestors, as if the forms of reverence with which 
Chinese are taught to honor their dead were not as conso- 
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nant with reason and Scripture as the worship of that pan¬ 
theon of saints which Rome has seen fit to canonize. 

There is good reason to believe that by those two deci¬ 
sions - but chiefly by the latter - China was lost to the 
Church of Rome; a loss immense, and perhaps irreparable, 
to our common Christendom. 

For a time the great K'anghi appeared inclined to be¬ 
come the Constantine of this empire, patronizing mission¬ 
aries and encouraging them in their efforts to convert his 
people. But when the Apostles of the Faith became divid¬ 
ed into hostile camps, and when the Head of the Church 
condemned the party which he favored, the Emperor 
turned his back upon the cross. It was not long before his 
successors were seen trampling that sacred symbol in the 
dust. 

The quiet obedience with which the losing party sub¬ 
mitted to a decree that ordered them to assail an impreg¬ 
nable battery in front, instead of taking it by a flank 
movement, is worthy of all praise. Even though they knew 

"Some one had blundered , 

Their's not to reply; 

Their's not to reason why; 

Their's but to do and die." 

From that day to this they have toiled with sublime fi¬ 
delity, but without the slightest hope of regaining their lost 
ground. For them there is no alternative, but to obey or¬ 
ders and to persevere in their hopeless task. 

Happily Protestants are not bound by such arbitrary 
authority. The magnificent opportunity thrown away by 
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the Popes is not likely to offer itself in the experience of 
any denomination of Protestants. It would be folly for 
them to trim their sails with a view to catching the breath 
of Imperial favor, but is it folly to seek to conciliate the 
literati, who are the real rulers of the Empire? 

About a year ago two eminent officials with whom I 
was conversing (one of them, now deceased, was presi¬ 
dent of the highest of the Six Boards) introduced the sub¬ 
ject of missionary methods. 

They took it for granted that the various societies 
would persist in their efforts to convert the people, but 
they anticipated for them but a small measure of success 
while proceeding on their present lines. 

The facility with which bad characters find admission 
to the fold; the readiness of missionaries to hold a shield 
over the heads of their erring converts; and lastly, their 
rejection of ancestral worship, formed the staple of the 
criticism. "Why," they asked, insisting specially on the 
third point, "cannot Christian missionaries adopt this na¬ 
tive institution as did the propagators of Buddhism?" I an¬ 
swered that "for myself" (and I wish I could have an¬ 
swered for all teachers of Christianity) "I do not object to 
ancestral worship as a system, but solely to those parts of 
it which ascribe divine attributes to the souls of the dead." 

If any considerable body of missionaries were to take 
up this position, they might, I believe, initiate a movement 
which would in a few years result in more success than 
has been achieved so far by the united - or disunited - ef¬ 
forts of all. How many of those who are disposed to accept 
the higher truths of the Gospel, draw back when they find 
that in marriage they must conform to unrecognized and 
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repulsive rites, while they are required to renounce the sa¬ 
cred privilege of presenting their brides to their ancestors 
in the family temple! How many are precluded from em¬ 
bracing Christianity by holding a pecuniary interest in 
lands connected with a temple of ancestors! But not to 
enumerate classes, does not every man who feels the value 
of family ties, as soon as he begins to weigh the claims of 
Christianity, at once throw into the other scale his duty to 
his progenitors, living or dead; and is it not a thousand to 
one that his incipient convictions will be stifled before 
they ripen into practical conversion? 

As long as missionaries manifest a determination to 
pluck the keystone out of China's social fabric, so long 
will the innumerable clans that form the nation, rallying 
round the altars of their forefathers, form an impenetrable 
phalanx, barring at every point the ingress of a disintegrat¬ 
ing doctrine. As long as the neophyte is called on, like 
Caius Torranius, to prove his devotion by betraying his 
fathers, so long will the Christian community continue to 
be a despised caste, apart from the life of the people, and 
receiving accessions chiefly from pariahs, who set no val¬ 
ue on family connections. 

In conclusion, I respectfully suggest that missionaries 
refrain from any interference with the native mode of hon¬ 
oring ancestors, and leave the reformation of the system to 
the influence of the divine truth, when it gets a firmer hold 
on the national mind. 
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This dissertation was read on the eleventh day of confer¬ 
ence together with a paper by Dr. H. Blodget on the same 
topic. It is quite painful to read the transcript of the discus¬ 
sion that followed. I will spare the friends of the China 
mission a replication herein of these remarks that seem to 
step forth from the gloom of the Middle Ages and should 
rather have been buried in Egyptian darkness than see the 
light of day in the thick book containing the printed "Rec¬ 
ords of the General Conference of the Protestant Mission¬ 
aries of China." I shall refrain from offering any detailed 
critique myself, but will instead turn to the words of the 
editor of The Chinese Times, Mr. Alexander Michie, who 
enjoys the greatest respect and esteem among all Europe¬ 
ans in China, and in a leading article gave a resume and a 
critique of the discussion. The editorial expresses the con¬ 
sensus in educated liberal circles opinion in this matter. 
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Ancestor Worship 


The missionaries at least seem to have been in agree¬ 
ment about this question. Almost all the speakers con¬ 
demned the center of this nation, from which spring its 
moral and ethical principles. They even tried to prevent 
the question from being discussed at all. The essay, which 
had been prepared by Tung-Wen-Kwart's learned presi¬ 
dent, barely escaped being deemed unworthy of being in¬ 
cluded in "The Records." 

The tolerance that had distinguished the two previous 
days' proceedings seemed to suddenly vanish under this 
additional pressure. During the excitement that followed, 
the members of the conference did what men generally do 
when they get hot in the head - they began to speak in 
their mother tongues. Reasoned arguments were consid¬ 
ered superfluous as if the question had already been decid¬ 
ed beforehand. One of them also expressed the sense of 
the conference when he stated, "that it was an issue that 
could only be seen from one side." 

Ancestry worship is the same as idolatry, and idolatry 
is idolatry. In this tightly woven logical jacket the four 
hundred wrapped themselves while they proclaimed the 
Christian Church's anathema over the Chinese people's 
most cherished institution. 

We will not dispute the right of the four hundred to 
speak in the name of Christianity. The most important 
point is that that the Protestant mission in China as a 
whole has interdicted the debate about a matter on which 
China's conversion to Christianity is contingent. Further, 
the missionaries have adopted a definitely hostile attitude 
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toward the country's most sacred institution and thus 
closed the door to any future compromise. Thus the deci¬ 
sion made at the conference has become much more sig¬ 
nificant. There will be no opportunity to regret and recon¬ 
sider as long as any of the ladies and gentlemen who came 
together by Mr. Hudson Taylor's invitation in Shanghai on 
the 20 th of May 1890 are still alive. Their banner is nailed 
to the mast. Their decision may mark a change of direction 
in the history of the Christian mission in China, and we 
should not be surprised if the fruits soon become apparent. 
By this declaration of war against the Chinese people's 
moral concepts they have given the anti-Christian senti¬ 
ment in China a sharp weapon. The consequences will be 
sharper attacks from the Chinese educated classes and 
writers and a more united resistance to the missions. 

China's conversion to Christianity can therefore expect 
to be delayed until long after the work of the four hundred 
has passed into history. The missionaries can proceed as 
they have done, bang their heads against the cliffs and rip 
their skins in the thorny brush that surround the Promised 
Land. But the entry and possession is reserved for another 
generation, people who are free from this nightmare of 
half-baked words, people with a wider view of the world. 

Some of the missionaries requested more time to study 
the matter in more detail before they made a final deci¬ 
sion, while others would not go along with declaring open 
warfare with an important element in the life of the Chi¬ 
nese people. Though these moderate voices were over¬ 
ruled, their views will later become important. 

Dr. Blodget, who had given a dissertation on the same 
day, showed himself so sympathetic that he said: "It takes 
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a gentle touch and skill to loosen the roots. First of all the 
objective of the old institution must be lifted from the par¬ 
ents here on earth to the Father in Heaven. Ancestor wor¬ 
ship and idolatry will then gradually fall away of itself. It 
is not impossible that the cause of Truth has been hindered 
by the lack of understanding for the order in which its sep¬ 
arate parts ought to be presented." 

This sensible view of the issue was supported by Dr. 
Williamson, who among other things stated: "Let us re¬ 
frain from sticking a lance into the institution. It will fall 
away by itself, little by little." These statements are like 
flashes of the new light that slowly begins to dawn on the 
theological world, a light that will expose the underlying 
hypocritical piety and point toward the acknowledgment 
of the divine order in the development of religion. 

Even if one will condemn the Chinese people's reli¬ 
gions and ceremonies - and there was no difference of 
opinion about that - ancestor worship must be thought of 
as the mother of all religions. If one would first frankly 
admit that ancestor worship is found, even though in a dif¬ 
ferent form, in even the most pure Christianity, then its 
spread in other areas of the world would be viewed with 
more tolerant eyes. 

The theological consensus of the conference was per¬ 
fectly summed up by Mr. J. Hudson Taylor in these last 
words stated about his issue: "Ancestral worship is idola¬ 
try from beginning to end, the whole of it, and everything 
connected with it. The worship of any being, except Jeho¬ 
vah, is immoral and contrary to God's law. There can be 
no toleration of any worship except the worship of Jeho¬ 
vah, until we revise the Ten Commandments ." This was 
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the final infallible judgment. The Protestant mission has 
voluntarily assumed the ball and chains that earlier hin¬ 
dered the growth of the Catholic Church in China. 

Was it only the poverty of our language that brought 
the speaker to employ the Hebraic word for God? Or was 
it only the habit of using words that sound good, with no 
thought for the meaning? 

However, we will not engage in theological discus¬ 
sions. It is only the practical results that concern us. The 
mission's position on ancestor worship may perhaps be 
indicated by the highest wisdom, but practically speaking 
- it is contrary to all human understanding. Of course, 
mere human understanding is held in deep contempt by 
Mr. J. Hudson Taylor and men of similar caliber, but for 
most people, who have to pay attention to the demands of 
this world, human understanding is sometimes of great 
importance. 

While attempting to introduce Christianity in China, 
the missionaries proceed in a manner that would be con¬ 
demned in any enterprise, whether for a moral or material 
purpose. Instead of trying to get on a good footing with 
the friendly inclined of the natives and make use of the 
Confucian foundation - as recommended by the old veter¬ 
ans - they proceed in the most radical way: to destroy all 
in order to re-build from the ground up. They have hardly 
got a foothold in the country before they declare war to the 
knife on China's most cherished institution and thus make 
bitter enemies of the nation's moral elites. 

A foreign army that invades a country usually seeks all 
the help it can get, gains possession of strategic points, 
etc., in the quietest and least attention gathering manner 
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possible, but the soldiers of the mission army positively 
refuse to go around obstacles - they insist on obliterating 
them head-on. The missionaries aspire to establish a spir¬ 
itual kingdom in the nation's heart, but they begin by 
wounding all the good and noble beliefs that it already 
holds. 

While the delicate mechanism which we call con¬ 
science is capable of being shaped by soft, sensitive hands, 
it will take offence at being insulted. 

Even a heathen's conscience was recognized by the 
first Christians as a sufficient guide for his actions; a law 
by which he was acquitted or condemned. Even if the 
voice of conscience often can be weakened, and the mag¬ 
net needle influenced by its surroundings, it never turns all 
the way around so that it points south instead of north. The 
ability to distinguish between right and wrong is never lost 
altogether. It is therefore quite in vain to try to convince 
people of sound minds that something is right when their 
conscience tells them it is wrong. It is stupid to tell a hea¬ 
then that his beloved parents will suffer in the flames of an 
eternal Hell for their sins. If he is a man, he will reply that 
he will rather burn with his parents than follow those who 
thus wound his most sacred feelings. To tell a Chinese, 
who from hundreds of generations has inherited such a 
great veneration for his ancestors that it is wound like a 
thick shell around his whole character, that he must ab¬ 
stain from ancestor worship if he is to escape the wrath of 
God and eternal damnation, seems to us to be the worst 
possible way to try to win him to Christianity. What else 
can be expected from the Chinese, but wonder at the bra¬ 
zenness of the missionary, and if he does not throw a curse 
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at the divinity that is presented to him in this unwise man¬ 
ner, it only shows that the heathen possesses a modicum of 
tolerance that is lacking in the missionary. 

In human terms - China will never convert to Christi¬ 
anity as long as the nation's most cherished values are be¬ 
ing vilified. Ancestor worship is a religious conviction 
which is rooted deep in the nation's heart. A compromise 
must be found before Christianity can make noticeable 
progress among the people. Therefore the missionaries' 
present position regarding ancestor worship will probably 
stop the growth of Christianity for at least this generation 
- perhaps not a long time in the life of an ancient nation. 
But waste of time is not the worst evil that will follow the 
mission's attitude. The hate it inspires in the nation's heart 
by this infuriating attack on its old sacred institutions will 
grow day by day and deepen its prejudice against the for¬ 
eign religion. If the bar between East and West, which is 
now breaking down in physical and geographic respects, is 
to be raised with respect to morality, then the present gen¬ 
eration of missionaries will waste its life's work for no 
good reason and in addition create further difficulties for 
those who come later. 
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Reparations for Damages to the Mission. 


F rom the first time the Europeans arrived in China, 
it has been considered as a matter of course that 
the Chinese government should pay reparations to persons 
who suffered property losses during disturbances. Whether 
it was the Europeans or the Chinese who caused the unrest 
was irrelevant. Cash on the table was demanded, or bom¬ 
bardment of defenseless cities. 

The government has always chosen to pay a lump sum 
for distribution among the claimants. But according to The 
Peking Gazette, in the future a more cost-effective system 
will be adopted, since disturbances are expected to be 
more frequent in the future due to the missionaries' ill- 
advised behavior. All the magistrates have been ordered to 
send a circular to all Europeans who live outside the treaty 
ports requesting them to submit an itemized list of their 
property. Individuals will thus no longer be tempted to 
demand compensation for paintings and other valuable 
objects, which might perhaps only have been acquired in a 
too vivid imagination. 

The last disturbances in 1891 cost the government 
around a quarter million dollars. Of that ca. $100,000 was 
paid to the Jesuits in Wuhu and $50,000 to the English 
missionaries in Wusuch plus ca. $25,000 to the two vic¬ 
tim's families. 

Chang Chih-tung's long report to the emperor after the 
conclusion of the Wusuch case is so interesting that I will 
quote it here: 
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MEMORIAL OF WUCHANG VICEROY ON WUSUCH 
SETTLEMENT. 


The Viceroy (Chang Chih-tung) reverently submits a 
memorial in which he implores the Sacred Glance, report¬ 
ing the steps taken in connection with the settlement of the 
questions arising out of the destruction of missionary 
property and loss of foreign life at Wusuch in the province 
of Hupeh. 

The memorialist would remark that after the occur¬ 
rence of the missionary troubles at Wuhu and other places 
during the fourth moon of the present year, great popular 
excitement and widespread danger existed throughout the 
whole valley of the Yangtze, owing to the false rumours 
which were current in every direction. 

In repeated instructions which he issued to the civil 
and military authorities, the Viceroy strongly impressed 
on them the necessity of adopting secret and vigorous 
measures of a precautionary nature and of taking special 
care to provide for the protection of all places where 
foundling institutions existed in connection with the for¬ 
eign missionary establishments. 

Wusuch is situated at a distance of 70 li from the dis¬ 
trict town of Kuangchi, the only officials stationed in the 
place being the sub-prefect of Wusuch and Huangchou, 
and the sub-district deputy magistrates of Lungp'ing and 
Makou. There was an English church there for preaching 
the Gospel, but no foundling establishment, and the ordi- 


One li = ca. one kilometer. 
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nary people and the adherents of the foreign faith had long 
lived in harmony. 

On the evening, however, of the 5th of June last, a 
man named Au-yang-li-yan, who is a native of the 
Kuangchi district and a member of the Catholic religion, 
arrived outside the town of Wusuch carrying four children, 
which he said he was taking to the Catholic establishment 
at Kiukiang. 

Kuo Liu-shou and some other depraved villains who 
happened to notice the incident, erroneously imagined it to 
be a confirmation of the false rumours that had been circu¬ 
lated, and in a moment a crowd of noisy and turbulent 
people collected who, yielding to the false impression that 
the Wusuch missionary premises were places for the re¬ 
ception and nurture of small children, threw stones excit¬ 
edly through the windows, with the result that a kerosene 
oil lamp in one of the rooms having been smashed, a fire 
broke out which spread and burnt down one of the foreign 
two-storeyed houses. The remainder of the buildings were 
likewise destroyed, and the rioters took advantage of the 
occasion to carry off sundry articles of property. The dep¬ 
uty in charge of the Foreign Customs station at Wusuch, 
an assistant sub-prefect named Hua Pin-san, and sub¬ 
district deputy magistrate of Lungp'ing, Tsou Chin-ching, 
hastened to the scene of the riot to restore order, but they 
were both stoned and badly beaten by the mob. Two of the 
missionaries connected with the chapel, Baden and 
Prothero, had previously gone away, the former to 
Hsingkuo and the latter to Hankow, and only their wives 
and families remained in the Mission premises at Wusuch. 
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A British subject named Green, who was a tidewaite r 
connected with the Foreign Customs station at Wusuch, 
and a British missionary named Argent, who had been 
away elsewhere, set out, while the riot was still raging, for 
the scene of the fire to render assistance, and were imme¬ 
diately attacked and beaten to death by the rioters. The 
three foreign ladies of the Mission, with four children, 
made their escape through a back door and went first to 
the office of the Ma-kou-ssii. The deputy magistrate, 
Ch'en Pei-chou, seeing the turbulent and excited state of 
the mob, did not venture to receive the ladies and children, 
who were escorted in separate parties by the runners and 
soldiers of the sub-prefect and the deputy magistrate of 
Lungp'ing to the yamen of the sub-prefect of Wusuch and 
Huangchou where they were received by the sub-prefect 
Ku Yiin-ch'ang. The three ladies also were found to have 
been beaten and wounded by the rioters on the way, and 
they all started for Hankow on the following day. 

On receiving news of the occurrence the Viceroy at 
once issued instructions to the civil and military authori¬ 
ties urging the arrest of the principal criminals, and de¬ 
tached land and naval forces from Wuchang to proceed to 
the spot to restore order and afford protection. The Taotai 
at Hankow was also directed to send Commissioners by 
steamer to Wusuch to have the remains of the two for¬ 
eigners who were killed duly cared for, and forwarded to 
Hankow, and high civil and military functionaries were 
deputed to proceed to Wusuch for the purpose of main- 


Tide waiter - customs officer who boarded ships on their arrival to 
enforce the customs regulations. 
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taining order and restoring tranquillity. By this time the 
magistrate of Kuangchi, P'eng Kuang-hsin, had already 
reached Wusuch and had made a large number of arrests. 
Excluding those who were found to be innocent and were 
accordingly released, there remained ten prisoners who 
were real culprits. The Viceroy specially deputed an ex¬ 
pectant prefect named Yu Keng to proceed as Commis¬ 
sioner to Kuangchi and join with Li Tang-yii, the prefect 
of Huangchou Fu, in having a thorough investigation and 
trial conducted under their orders by the magistrate of the 
district. The Customs Taotai at Hankow was directed to 
address an official communication to the British Consul 
requesting him to procure the depositions of the male and 
female members of the Wusuch mission, and to furnish an 
account of the injuries sustained by the foreign ladies in 
order to complete the evidence in the case and have it 
thoroughly investigated. In due course of time the Consul 
forwarded copies of the depositions, adding that the inju¬ 
ries sustained by the ladies were very serious, and that one 
of them was, in the opinion of the foreign doctor who ex¬ 
amined her, probably rendered incapable of bearing chil¬ 
dren. The subsequent investigation showed that the inci¬ 
dent really originated in the suspicions entertained respect¬ 
ing the conveyance of children and that the riot was 
caused by depraved characters inflaming the popular feel¬ 
ing. The disturbance occurred very suddenly without any 
warning, and it was not in any way a case of incendiarism 
for the sake of plunder. The fact that two of the missionar¬ 
ies were absent at the moment the trouble took place, hav¬ 
ing gone away some days previously, proves that it was 
not a premeditated attack on the mission. Further there 
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was an iron safe on the premises which always contained 
valuables and which was not carried away. This demon¬ 
strates beyond a doubt that plunder was not the object of 
the rioters. 

Kuo Liu-shou admitted that, on seeing the children be¬ 
ing carried away by the Catholic convert, he gave cre¬ 
dence to the false rumours that had been circulated, and 
originated the disturbance in which Tai Yen-yii and other 
disorderly characters joined, destroying the Mission prop¬ 
erty and the furniture, and severely beating the Customs 
weiyiian and the deputy magistrate. It was really he who 
originated the affair by inflaming the popular passions, 
and it was he who stabbed the foreign Customs tidewaiter 
Green, who went to extinguish the fire, several times with 
a knife. 

Tai Yen-yii admitted without reserve that he had taken 
an active part in the riot and had killed the foreign mis¬ 
sionary Argent by stabbing him several times with a knife. 

The Criminal Code provides that, where a number of 
people beat another to death, the one who inflicts a severe 
blow upon a fatal part shall suffer strangulation. In the 
present instance, the two criminals, in a matter which did 
not concern them, stirred up the popular passions and cre¬ 
ated a riot which involved the death of innocent people. 
Their behaviour was of a blood-thirsty and daring nature 
which gives it a resemblance to that of local bandits and a 
degree of gravity which does not attach to ordinary cases 
of assault and battery by a number of people. 

The Viceroy recently had the honour to receive the 
Imperial Decree of the 13th of June last, in which the High 
Provincial Authorities were commanded to lose no time in 
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issuing instructions to the civil and military officials con¬ 
cerned for the apprehension of the ringleaders in the riots 
and, on proof of guilt, for their decapitation as a warning 
to others. These were the instructions under which the 
Viceroy considered it his duty to act. Kuo Liu-shou and 
Tai Yen-yii having been both convicted at the trial held by 
the Commissioner, prefect and magistrate, of being the 
principals in this case, it was not advisable that there 
should be the least delay in carrying out their sentence, 
and the Viceroy accordingly, in order to vindicate the 
majesty of the law, issued instructions for their immediate 
decapitation, and for the exposure of their heads by way of 
warning at the scene of the commission of their crime. In¬ 
structions were issued to the prefect of Yiikeng, who acted 
as Commissioner, to co-operate with the prefect and the 
magistrate in examining and taking the depositions of the 
eight accessories who took part in the attack upon the de¬ 
ceased, beat the foreign ladies and carried off miscellane¬ 
ous articles of property. T'ao Ch'un-ts'an, Tien Te and two 
other soldiers, four converts, including Fang Hsin-hsing, 
and Wang Ch'i-tso, Mr. Green's cook, all of whom had 
been indicated by the British Consul as important witness¬ 
es, were confronted with the accused, and the trial having 
been conducted in due form, sentence was passed accord¬ 
ing to the provisions of the criminal law. The report sub¬ 
mitted by the Commissioners contained the following 
depositions: — 

Hu Tung'erh admitted that he had struck the tidewait- 
er. Green, over the head with an iron bar; Hu Shih-sheng 
confessed to having picked up a stone and struck the tide- 
waiter Green a blow on the head; Lu Erh-ti stated that he 
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had thrown a stone and had wounded the missionary Ar¬ 
gent; Hsu Feng-ch'un and T'ien Fu-erh confessed that in 
the thick of the crowd they had jostled the foreign ladies, 
but did not know whether the latter had sustained any inju¬ 
ries in consequence. Hsu Feng-ch'un added that he had 
picked up sundry articles which he afterwards threw away. 
Ch'en Lien-sheng admitted having picked up some odds 
and ends of things which he also threw away. The two 
prisoners Fan Ssu-mei and Yu Lao-wu, both confessed 
that on hearing of the disturbance they thought of going to 
pick up what they could find, but could not crush their 
way to the spot owing to the crowd of people. All the evi¬ 
dence was given without any reservation and the accused 
stood the ordeal of repeated and rigorous examination 
without flinching. Their testimony was not contradicted in 
any way by the important witnesses who were confronted 
with them, and there was not the least concealment of the 
truth in the evidence that was given. The Court therefore 
proceeded to pass sentence on them. The following are the 
clauses of the Criminal Code applicable to the case: — 

(1) Where a number of people enter into a plot to make 
a combined attack upon a person, the one who inflicts a 
severe wound upon a vital part, is, as explained above, 
sentenced to be strangled. Of the others who have joined 
in the attack, those who are proved to have wounded the 
person with a gun, knife, or other deadly weapon, are lia¬ 
ble to perpetual banishment to regions in immediate prox¬ 
imity to the frontier. 

(2) Robbery with violence to the person is, in the case 
of a principal, punishable by decapitation after the usual 
period of confinement, and in the case of an accessory, the 
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punishment is reduced one degree, and the culprit is 
branded. The punishment is on the same scale if an acci¬ 
dental fire furnished an opportunity for the commission of 
the robbery. 

(3) For injuring a person in a fray and bringing on a 
serious illness which prevents her from bearing children, 
the punishment is 100 blows and banishment to a distance 
of 3,000 li. 

(4) Where advantage is taken of a fire to commit a 
robbery, those of the criminals who have been guilty of 
murder or violence to the person, or have accumulated a 
large amount of plunder, are dealt with by the statute ap¬ 
plicable to such offences. Such of them as have only 
shared in the plunder and rendered themselves liable to 
bambooing and banishment in the t'u degree receive a 
punishment higher by one degree than that provided by the 
law for an offence of the kind where no fire occurred, the 
principal being sentenced to 100 blows and banishment to 
a distance of 3,000 li, and the accessories to 100 blows 
and banishment for three years with branding. 

(5) Where a person intends to commit a robbery, but 
does not actually get possession of any of the spoil he is to 
be tried for a grave misdemeanour. (6) For a misdemean¬ 
our, where the circumstances are of a serious nature, the 
punishment is 80 blows. In the present case Hu Tung-erh, 
hearing that a fire had broken out in buildings occupied by 
foreigners, went to the scene of the fire armed with an iron 
bar, and seeing a crowd of people surrounding and beating 
the foreigners, struck a foreigner over the head with the 
iron bar. An iron bar comes within the category of deadly 
instruments mentioned in the law. Hu Tung-erh has there- 
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fore been condemned to banishment to a place close to the 
frontier under the statute which prescribes this form of 
punishment where a number of people attack another and 
one of the assailants inflicts a wound with a lethal weapon. 

Hu Shih-sheng and Lii Erh-ti, seeing that a fire had ac¬ 
cidentally broken out in foreign buildings, proceeded to 
the spot, and finding a number of people pursuing and 
beating the foreigners they picked up stones with which 
they struck and wounded the foreigners. The sentence up¬ 
on both men is that they receive 100 blows, be banished to 
a distance of 3,000 li, and have the character "robber" 
branded upon their right forearm, this being, the punish¬ 
ment prescribed for an accessory to the crime of wounding 
in a case of robbery. Hsu Feng-ch'un, when the fire broke 
out in the foreign premises, went to see what was going 
on, and happening to meet foreign ladies in the surging 
crowd of people, he followed and jostled them. He stated 
that he did not know whether they had received any inju¬ 
ries, but that the ladies were injured has been fully ascer¬ 
tained by the officials deputed to deal with the case. Treat¬ 
ing the matter therefore as one in which the injuries sus¬ 
tained had such serious consequences as to preclude the 
bearing of offspring, the punishment prescribed by the law 
is 100 blows and banishment to a distance of 3,000 li. The 
culprit is likewise liable, under the law applicable to rob¬ 
bery in connection with a fire, to a sentence of 100 blows 
and banishment to a distance of 3,000 li for having picked 
up some articles of property. Where the law prescribes the 
same punishment for two offences, sentence is pro¬ 
nounced upon only one of the two counts. Hsu Feng-ch'un 
has therefore been sentenced to 100 blows and banishment 
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to a distance of 3,000 li, and the characters for "robber" 
are to be branded upon his right forearm. T'ien Yu-erh jos¬ 
tled against the foreign ladies in the crowd of people, and 
although he stated that he did not know whether they had 
received any injuries and denied having picked up any ar¬ 
ticles of property, yet for jostling the foreign ladies he is 
liable to the same punishment as Hsu Feng-ch'un, and he 
has accordingly been sentenced to 100 blows and banish¬ 
ment to a distance of 3,000 li, in accordance with the stat¬ 
ute which prescribes this punishment for beating a person 
and causing her such serious harm that she is rendered in¬ 
capable of bearing children. Ch'en Lien-sheng, hearing 
that a foreign house had caught fire, went to see what was 
going on and found a crowd of people surrounding and 
beating the foreigners. According to his own statement, he 
took no part in the attack, but he admits having picked up 
a few articles. The law is that when advantage is taken of 
an accidental fire to commit robbery, those of the crimi¬ 
nals who have shared in the spoil and have become liable 
to bambooing and banishment in the t'u degree, shall re¬ 
ceive a punishment higher by one degree than that appli¬ 
cable to mere robbery, and that the accessories shall be 
condemned to 100 blows and banishment for three years. 
Ch'en Lien-sheng has accordingly been sentenced to 100 
blows and banishment for three years, and is to have the 
characters for "robber" branded upon his face. Yu Lao-wu 
and Fan Ssu-mei, learning that the foreign buildings had 
caught fire and that riotous proceedings were being di¬ 
rected against foreigners, bethought themselves of going 
to pick up some articles of furniture, but did not actually 
get possession of any of the plunder. They have each been 
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sentenced to receive eighty blows under the clause of the 
law applicable to a misdemeanour of the kind. 

Rewards have been offered for the apprehension of the 
offenders still at large, and as soon as they are arrested, 
steps will be taken for having them tried and punished in 
accordance with the law. The sentences were duly revised 
by Yun Tsu-yi, the acting Judicial Commissioner of 
Hupeh, on receipt of whose report the Viceroy issued in¬ 
structions for having them carried into effect. 

The acting deputy magistrate of Ma-k'ou, Ch'en P'ei- 
chou, did not venture, in view of the excited state of the 
mob, to receive the foreign ladies and children and, as a 
consequence, they were beaten and injured. In this he act¬ 
ed very improperly and the Lieutenant Governor has al¬ 
ready been instructed to have him removed from office 
and deprived of his button as a warning and punishment. 
The sub-prefect of Wusuch and Huangchou, Ku Yiih- 
ch'ang, is really an officer charged with the conservation 
of the river embankment, and has never had any responsi¬ 
bility of a detective nature. As he has no special aptitude 
for the latter kind of work, and as it is essential that the 
sub-prefect should act in concert with the magistrate in 
taking active measures for the apprehension of the remain¬ 
ing criminals, Ku Yiin-ch'ang will be recalled to the pro¬ 
vincial capital and another official will be deputed to act 
as sub-prefect, with instructions to institute inquiries with 
a view to the apprehension of the offenders who are still at 
large. 

* 

The severe sentences passed in accordance with the law 
upon the various criminals were officially communicated 
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through the Taotai to the British Consul, who, in ac¬ 
knowledging the receipt of the despatch on the subject, 
stated that they were all just and adequate, and that he had 
no objections to offer to them. The above is a summary of 
the facts connected with the arrest and punishment of the 
rioters. 

The death under such circumstances of two unoffend¬ 
ing men, the tidewaiter Green and the missionary Argent, 
is exceedingly sad, and it is right that a grant of compas¬ 
sionate allowances should be made, in order to manifest 
the earnest desire of the Government to befriend the inno¬ 
cent. It is proposed therefore to give the families of each 
of the deceased a sum of $20,000. No ill-feeling has ever 
existed between the missionaries at Wusuch and the peo¬ 
ple of the town, and the present instance, the riot in which 
the Mission property was destroyed, arose from suspicions 
and false rumours which had no connection with them, 
and was in no way caused by the missionaries. It is right 
therefore, that the authorities, by way of showing their 
sympathy, should provide them with funds for rebuilding 
the premises and indemnify them for the property that was 
lost therein. The amount has been fixed on a liberal scale 
at $25,000. A sum of $65,000, equivalent to, say, Tls. 
45,000 has been arranged by the Commissioner of Cus¬ 
toms in consultation with the Consul and with the latter's 
approval, as the total amount to be paid in satisfaction of 
the various claims arising out of this case. The Consul has 
reported the matter to the Minister and is merely awaiting 
a reply to enable him to receive the money and close the 
case. The above is a summary of the measures taken with 
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regard to the issue of a compassionate allowance and the 
rebuilding of the missionary premises. 

The memorialist would observe that the riots which 
have occurred with such frequency in the valley of the 
Yangtze during the last few months in connection with 
missionary establishments have, for the most part, origi¬ 
nated in the practice of receiving and bringing up young 
children which gives seditious characters an opportunity 
of fabricating all sorts of false rumours to work upon the 
feelings of credulous and ignorant people. A disturbance 
suddenly breaks out and before order can be restored a 
great catastrophe has occurred. After the riot at Wusuch 
the Customs Taotai at Hankow, acting under instructions 
from the Viceroy, addressed an official communication to 
the various Consuls and asked them, with a view to re¬ 
moving all grounds of suspicion, to direct the missionaries 
to cease for a time receiving young children into their es¬ 
tablishments, on the understanding that they should re¬ 
sume the practice as soon as all pending cases were settled 
and the popular excitement had somewhat subsided. 

The Consuls having all agreed to the proposal, the 
Taotai was further directed to draw up in consultation with 
the Consuls regulations providing for the periodical in¬ 
spection every month of missionary institutions by offi¬ 
cials and gentry deputed for the purpose. If compliance 
with these regulations can be secured on the part of all 
missionary establishments, all grounds of suspicion will 
be removed and further riots are unlikely to occur. The 
memorialist has issued stringent instructions to the civil 
and military authorities directing them to keep a careful 
watch from time to time, and in the event of their discov- 
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ering any further anonymous placards circulating baseless 
rumours with the object of stirring up sedition, they are to 
offer rewards at once for the arrest of the culprits, who 
will be severely punished under the instructions contained 
in the Imperial Decree of the 13th of June last, so that all 
attempts at incipient rebellion may be crushed. 

Of the cases that remained unsettled there were only 
two British ones — the first being that of a disturbance 
which Hsu Hui created against the missionaries in the Pre¬ 
fecture of Tean, and the second relating to a dispute which 
a convert named Lan had with the members of his Clan 
respecting the retention of his name on the family register. 
Both have been brought to a close and their settlement has 
been reported officially to the Consul by the Taotai under 
instructions from the Viceroy. The memorialist has sub¬ 
mitted a report on the whole case to the Tsung-li Yamen 
and has forwarded the depositions and confessions taken 
at the trial of the guilty parties to the Board of Punish¬ 
ments. He now reverently submits to the Sacred Glance 
this memorial in which he reports, in conjunction with his 
colleague, T'an Chi-hsiin, the Governor of Hupeh, the set¬ 
tlement of the Wusuch missionary case. 

Rescript: Let the Yamen concerned take note. — 

(Trans. Of Peking Gazette 17th October, 1891.) 
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The punishments that the troublemakers in Wusuch re¬ 
ceived were as severe as possible according to either Eu¬ 
ropean or Chinese practice. Everyone had to admit that the 
letter of the law was complied with to the fullest. The ex¬ 
tenuating circumstances that otherwise might have eased 
the sentences for the misguided mischief makers were not 
considered on this occasion. 

Why? 

Well, because the entire Protestant mission army 
pressed Great Britain's consul in Hankow, Mr. Gardner, in 
person and in writing, to demand the most severe punish¬ 
ment for all the main malefactors. This was truly a re¬ 
markable behavior by the apostles of the Gospels. Consul 
Gardner was obliged to yield to the cries for revenge, and 
Chang Chih-tung received orders from Peking to conclude 
the matter as quickly as possible due to the threatening 
posture of the ambassadors. But the Chinese people will 
not forget that it was the foreigners who pretend to be 
willing to offer their lives for their love of the Chinese na¬ 
tion, who were the reason for carrying out these severe 
punishments. 

This vengefulness appeared in an even more garish 
light when, shortly after the commotion in Wusuch, word 
was received of 34 Chinese being murdered at the Snake 
River in California. 

In the month of April 1887 some farmers were very 
disturbed to find 20 Chinese corpses drifting around in a 
bend of the river. China's consul in San Francisco was 
immediately notified, and exhaustive investigations were 
undertaken, but without any results. 
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Three years later, one of the murderers lay on his 
deathbed, and then the scoundrel told the whole story: 
Three of his pals and himself had heard that some Chinese 
panning gold by the Snake River had accumulated a sig¬ 
nificant amount of gold, and they immediately laid plans 
to murder the lucky prospectors. Armed with repeating 
rifles the robbers stealthily approached a place where 13 
Chinese were working their claim. When they got close 
enough, they opened fire on the unsuspecting victims. 
Twelve were killed and the thirteenth badly wounded. The 
murders let him lie and left with about 6,000 dollars in 
gold dust. 

The next morning they discovered the wounded man 
trying to escape in a boat. The inhuman robbers smashed 
his head in and threw his body into the river. Shortly 
thereafter they saw another boat with 8 Chinese men in it. 
They immediately hid among the trees along the bank, let 
the men land, and then shot them down on the spot. 

When this shameful deed was done, they remembered 
there was another group of lucky prospectors a couple of 
miles farther up the river, and got into their boat and set 
out to do away with these also. The camp was surrounded, 
and 13 more Chinese shared the fate of their compatriots. 
The booty was larger, about 50,000 dollars in gold dust. 
Altogether these 4 citizens of the United States had thus 
deprived 34 peaceful Chinese of their lives for 56,000 dol¬ 
lars l 

The consul in San Francisco immediately passed this 
information on to the Chinese government. As mentioned 
above, the report of this frightful mass murder reached 
China shortly after disturbances in Wusuch, and one might 
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well imagine that it would have caused the cries for retri¬ 
bution for the two Englishmen to fall silent, but no - only 
the most severe punishment ... 


* 

We all remember the scene in Shakespeare's play "The 
Merchant of Venice" when Portia [actually, the Duke] of¬ 
fers Shylock his life: "That thou shalt see the difference of 
our spirits that is, between Shylock's and the Christian 
way. 

Did the missionaries on this occasion show that they 
possessed a mite of the spirit that inspired Him, who said: 
"Forgive and ye shall be forgiven"? 

Hardly. 

A gospel of love, which in practice is preached in this 
fashion, will never reach the hearts of the Chinese people. 

Might it not have been better for the sake of Christi¬ 
anity if the missionaries had handled the matter by leaving 
the law to take its course without external influences and 
then entered the arena with a petition for mercy for the 
condemned? Then the missionaries would have been 
shown to practice what they preach rather than to insist 
that the guilty be sentenced to the most severe punish¬ 
ments. 

Do the esteemed ladies and gentlemen believe that it is 
in this way that the Chinese people will come to see the 
difference between the Christian spirit and the Confucian, 
which states: Return good for good; return evil with jus¬ 
tice - not with the most severe punishment? 
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However, a few points of light appeared in the dark 
skies. A missionary in Nanking asked for mercy for one of 
the troublemakers, and the plea was, of course, immediate¬ 
ly granted. The same man later heard the missionary 
preach in a chapel. When the sermon ended, he entered the 
pulpit and told the listeners about the missionary's inter¬ 
cession and said, "This religion must be good, since it 
commanded its adherents to pray for their enemies." 

The man's words are said to have made a deep impres¬ 
sion on the gathering. It apparently was the best service 
ever held in that chapel. 

Another light breath of love came from a small Scot¬ 
tish mission station. The rabble had destroyed the church, 
and the local community was ordered by the authorities to 
pay an indemnity, but the head of the mission sought an 
audience with the viceroy and stated they did not want to 
claim any monetary compensation, since the people of the 
vicinity was poor enough as it was. His Excellency 
thanked him in very flattering terms and immediately is¬ 
sued a proclamation posted around the district announcing 
the mission's admirable response. 

* 

The missionaries' unforgiving stance with regard to in¬ 
stigators of mission disturbances has regrettably again 
been displayed in 1893. Two Swedish missionaries were 
murdered in Sung-pu after both the Chinese and European 
authorities had repeatedly advised them to move down to 
the treaty port at Hankow. Thus, by their fanatical pig¬ 
headedness they won the martyr's crowns they presumably 
had longed for. 
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At once the usual howl arose in the European press 
outlets, a howl that far from abated when the viceroy 
Chang Chih-tung authorized payment of ca. 25,000 dollars 
to the families of the murdered missionaries and promised 
that the culprits would get the punishment they deserved. 

No, the missionaries still see themselves as the guardi¬ 
ans of justice in China. The Reverend Lund of the Swe¬ 
dish mission and one Mr. Archibald have been the leaders 
of the agitation for retribution. Ca. 1,000 dollars were 
raised to send them and a couple of the victim's servants to 
Peking to call on the central government to institute a 
more thorough investigation than that provided by the 
viceroy. 

It is not impossible that the mission's pressure on the 
European ambassadors will cause the government to re¬ 
quest the viceroy to reopen the case, but I hope, and prob¬ 
ably many others hope as I do, that for Christianity's sake 
the board of directors for the Swedish mission in China 
will send their emissaries a telegram telling them to let the 
case rest, since a new investigation is certain to bring 
much misery into hundreds of Chinese homes. 

Will not the poor inhabitants of Sung-pu be punished 
hard enough by having to scrape together the $25,000 in¬ 
demnity and the execution of a couple of the main instiga¬ 
tors? Why still more victims. Is there not even a spark of 
compassion left? 

The telegraph has just brought the news that the little 
Norwegian mission station in I-ling has been burned 
down. The board of directors at home knows that the men 
who were stationed there in no way possessed the compe¬ 
tence one should demand of the missionaries in the diffi- 
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cult mission field in China. I therefore have no doubts that 
the board per telegram will order their emissaries to follow 
the example of the little Scottish mission I told about 
above. 


I N conclusion I will speak a little about the mission¬ 
aries' foundling hospitals. They mostly belong to the 
Catholic missions and are fundamental to their propagan¬ 
da. In Chang Chih-tung's report we hear that the evil ru¬ 
mors that circulated about these orphanages caused the 
disturbances in Wusuch, and we will find that almost all 
the mission disturbances in the last centuries have arisen 
from the same cause. 

The most regrettable of all these events, the massacre 
of the Daughters of Charity in Tientsin in 1871, was the 
result of the rabble's resentment of the nuns, who were 
believed to cut the eyes out of the little children in order to 
make costly medications, and similar rumors that are now 
widely spread all over China. 

It is almost unimaginable how a people as practically 
inclined as the Chinese can come to believe such patent 
nonsense, but they do, and the Catholics do not do much 
to remove the suspicion from the minds of the people. It 
cannot be done with gunboats and other forceful means, 
and the millions that are paid for indemnities have had no 
other effect than to increase the hate for the money grub¬ 
bing "barbarians." The Chinese only consider these de¬ 
mands for reparations as rank extortion. 

It may seem ludicrous that Chinese people will actual¬ 
ly believe that the missionaries so mistreat the children in 
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the orphanages, but we must not forget that similar fanta¬ 
sies are not unknown Europe's most enlightened countries. 
Older people may recollect the disorders caused in 
Kristiania by rumors that the freemasons killed fat girls 
and corpulent fishwives and sent them to the "man-eating 
Turks," salted down in barrels. Not to mention the many 
deplorable instances of anti-Semitism in later years. Even 
in Anno Domini 1892 it happened that a Jewish butcher 
almost got lynched by the rabble in the little German town 
of Xanten due to loose rumors. A small boy had been 
found in the street with his throat cut. According to a very 
common superstition, the Jews use Christian blood in 
Passoverr sacrifices, and popular suspicion immediately 
centered on the butcher Buschoff. If the Jew could not 
have proved his alibi, they presumably would have made 
short work of him. The local magistrate had to call on the 
military to save the man, and by the later court proceed¬ 
ings it was proved that their suspicion was quite unfound¬ 
ed. 

In Greece and Russia such anti-Semitic outbreaks are 
regrettably much too common to be enumerated here. We 
can only hope that the sun of enlightenment will little by 
little drive away the fog of superstitions both in China and 
Europe. 

Foundling hospitals were common in China for centu¬ 
ries before the Europeans arrived. It often happens that the 
local resources are insufficient, especially during severe 
flooding events, and then the missionaries reach out to 
help poor orphans. 

This is not objectionable; quite to the contrary. But in 
districts where everything is in order, it may be difficult to 
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fill the vacant beds in the orphanages, since the need must 
indeed be great in a home where the father voluntarily 
turns his children over to foreign "barbarians." 

External influence must be employed, usually of the 
material kind, and in return for X dollars the missionaries 
get a document in which the relatives renounce all rights 
to the child. According to the Chinese, this practice is very 
common and has given rise to much outrage. 

It has also been known to happen that scoundrels steal 
children and bring them to the orphanages in hope of re¬ 
ward. The missionaries of course cannot know to whom 
the children belong to, but I believe that in later years such 
children are not accepted unless a credible transfer docu¬ 
ment can be provided. The Chinese, on the other hand, 
think that the missionaries take in all children that are of¬ 
fered to them. In any case, such "child sales" must be con¬ 
ducted in great secrecy, since the criminal law calls for 80 
lashes for such a transgression, and it is this secrecy that 
drives the suspicions. In my opinion, the only way that the 
Chinese peoples' suspicions can be eradicated is by abol¬ 
ishing the foundling hospitals. 

The children that the missionaries wish to take care of 
can be put out to Christian Chinese foster families in 
whose homes their upbringing and religious education can 
be supervised. If their relatives should wish to resume re¬ 
sponsibility for them, the children will immediately be re¬ 
turned to them according to Chinese law. Thereby much 
future uproar would be eliminated, since it is just this that 
the Catholic mission refuses to do. If the children have 
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come inside the walls of the orphanage, they belong to the 
Church forever - according to the transfer document. 

There is also available a less radical remedy than the 
abolition of the foundling hospitals, which would possibly 
quiet the malignant rumors. If the missionaries sent a po¬ 
lite invitation to the local magistrate to come and inspect 
the orphanage whenever he wished, then the authorities 
and the people would realize that inside the walls of the 
home nothing could be found that would not stand the 
light of day. Rightly or wrongly the Chinese will continue 
to believe that behind all the secrecy that surround the 
Catholic orphanages, dark activities are hidden. 

As we can tell from Chang Chih-tung's report, he sent 
a circular to the consuls suggesting an agreement be made 
for monthly inspections of the mission stations, but as 
usual, this proposal foundered on the resistance of the 
missionaries. They will presumably point to the treaties 
and extraterritorial rights, like Shylock to the text of his 
bond, until it is too late to change course - until the na¬ 
tion's outrage gives rise to actions that will have fateful 
consequences for both Christianity and thousands of Eu¬ 
ropean colonials. 
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I have tried as best I can to explain the hostile attitude 
the Chinese people have toward the creed of the Nazarene 
- or rather, toward the apostles of this creed in the Far 
East. Christianity will never get a foothold in China until 
the missionaries change their plan of attack. 

The Chinese government has several times attempted 
to make peace between its people and the Christian mis¬ 
sions, since it can well see what the future will bring if the 
present conditions are allowed to continue. 

In 1871, shortly after the Tientsin riots, Tsung-li 
Yamen's then president, the liberal and friendly disposed 
Wen Seang, proposed a compromise known as "The Mis¬ 
sionary Circular of 1871" and recommended 8 rules for 
the missionaries' relationship with the people, the main 
points of which may be briefly recapitulated as follows: 

1. The operation of foundling hospitals to be closely 
monitored by Chinese authorities. 

2. Men and women should be forbidden to sit together 
during church services, since this is contrary to 
Chinese ideas of seemliness. 

3. Missionaries residing in China shall be subject to the 
laws of China, and must not, as before, set themselves 
and their converts outside the local laws and regula¬ 
tions. 

4. Only those persons taking an active part in disturb¬ 
ances shall be subject to punishment, and no demands 
for collective indemnities for damages shall be al¬ 
lowed. 

5. Missionaries shall carry passports and shall not be al¬ 
lowed to travel around unrestricted. 
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6. The missions shall not be allowed to admit convicted 
criminals or other persons of bad repute to their con¬ 
gregations. 

7. The missionaries shall observe Chinese etiquette 
when dealing with Chinese authorities, and shall not 
be permitted to assume the rank and perquisites of 
Chinese officials for themselves. 

8. The missions shall be required to follow Chinese law 
when acquiring real property, and shall present proper 
documentation for their evidence of ownership when 
requested. 

All of these proposed regulations were illustrated by 
examples of the riots that had been caused by not having 
and following them. The whole document was based on 
the government's wish that the foreigners and their con¬ 
verted Christians should live in peace with their neighbors. 
However, the circular was not well received by the foreign 
powers' ambassadors, though they acknowledged the gov¬ 
ernment's good intentions. 

Since then several proposals have been put forward, 
but all have foundered on the reluctance of the foreign 
embassies and the missions to yield the Chinese any con¬ 
cessions. 

The missionaries, who so readily see the hand of the 
Almighty in all things, should also realize that they them¬ 
selves bear some responsibility for the gospels taking so 
long to reach the hearts of the Chinese people. 

The conversion of the Chinese to Christianity awaits 
men who resemble the friendless adherents of Him whose 
kingdom is not of this world, men who rely on the cause 
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of the Truth being victorious only by its own strength and 
not aided by half a dozen military powers, men with a 
more tolerant and clear outlook on life, men who are able 
to see the good in whatever form it may appear. 

When all is said and done, perhaps the Chinese need 
the pure drops of blood that flowed on Golgotha; but it 
will not be this generation of missionaries who will come 
to hear the world's oldest and largest civilization shout 
with the Emperor Julian: "You have won, Man from Gali¬ 
lee!" 
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